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Training of Junior College Teachers 


[EDITORIAL | 











It is possible increasingly for 
friends of the junior college to con- 
gratulate themselves on the growth 
and status of the movement. Only 
a few years ago the place of the new 
institution in our system of educa- 
tion was still highly problematic 
and the proportion of influential 
persons conceding it a permanent 
place was negligible. That stage has 
passed, and the acceptance of the 
junior college in the thinking of 
both educator and intelligent lay- 
man is now even more widespread 
than the distribution of the insti- 
tution itself. Not that acquaintance 
with the movement is universal, but 
that conviction of its significance is 
sufficiently prevalent to remove all 
doubt on the score of the persist- 
ence of the institution. 

This conviction has been greatly 
strengthened during the period of 
the depression—and, in fact, by the 
depression. In these days of shrunk- 
en family incomes students at the 
college level have turned in increas- 
ing proportions toward local educa- 
tional institutions, and the influ- 
ence of one of the potent factors— 
if not the most potent—in the de- 
velopment of the junior college has 
been accentuated. We may well 
doubt that the state of affluence 
that permitted young people for- 
merly to attend college away from 


home for four years or longer in 
such large numbers will ever re- 
turn. 

Now that the junior college idea 
has been generally accepted and the 
number of institutional embodi- 
ments of the idea is more than half 
a thousand we should settle down 
to the more systematic study and 
development of the desirable compo- 
nents of the new unit. To date mere 
expediency has often determined 
the manner or direction of develop- 
ment and it speaks very well for the 
basic vitality of the movement that 
the junior college has not merely 
survived but grown apace despite 
this enforced policy of expediency. 
Exemplifying the results of the pol- 
icy are the makeshift character of 
the housing and equipment often 
provided for junior college units, a 
curriculum that is too frequently 
an unrenovated heirloom from the 
conventional college or university, 
and an instructional staff most of 
whom have had experience at either 
the high-school or college level, but 
who have had little or no special 
preparation for the more distinctive 
responsibilities of the junior college 
teacher, whatever these may be. 

Even if this were the place to dis- 
cuss at length the proper adjust- 
ments in the components of the 
junior college that have just been 
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mentioned, the information is not 
yet at hand on which to base con- 
clusive and definitive recommenda- 
tions concerning them. The purpose 
at the moment is rather to encour- 
age study and experimentation to 
the end that with respect to at least 
one of these factors, the instruc- 
tional staff, more rapid progress 
will be made than in the recent 
past. Without reflecting on the su- 
perior service being rendered by 
many instructors in junior colleges, 
we may urge that the whole move- 
ment is in sheer magnitude at a 
point where persons suitable in 
other respects should be trained for 
the work rather than that the prac- 
tice of mere recruitment of persons 
from traditional sources of high- 
school or college teaching be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Before adequate 
curriculums can be mapped out, 
however, we shall need much more 
information on the whole subject 
than is at present available. Illus- 
trative of the types of information 
needed are those pertaining to the 
present teaching assignments of 
members of junior college faculties 
at both high-school and junior col- 
lege levels, to the extent of hori- 
zontal spread of these assignments 
to two or more subject fields, to the 
background of training of present 
incumbents of the teaching posi- 
tions in relation to these assign- 
ments, and to the extent and nature 
of the efforts members of the pres- 
ent faculties have made to correct 
obvious inadequacies of training by 
further attendance at higher insti- 
tutions. Information is needed 
along many other lines relating to 
the staff. 

Affording some hint of the pos- 
sible significance of large-scale in- 
vestigations pertaining to the staffs 
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are certain findings of a study, as 
yet unpublished, of instructiona] 
staffs of public Junior colleges in 
California, by Professor Weersing, 
of the University of Southern Calj- 
fornia, and the writer. This study, 
made under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education, se- 
cured responses from practically all] 
junior college instructors in the 
state. It found that almost two- 
thirds of these instructors carried 
teaching responsibilities at both 
high-school and junior college ley- 
els. If conditions elsewhere are 
similar, the inference would be that 
the training programs contemplated 
should include preparation for the 
combined senior high school and 
junior college levels. Again, the 
study found that most of the teach- 
ers were giving instruction in two 
or more subject fields. If the situ- 
ation is typical of most junior col- 
leges it would signify the need of 
preparation for combinations of 
teaching subjects, not for single 
subjects only. The study also dis- 
closed that, although the minimum 
preparation for the teaching of aca- 
demic subjects imposed by the 
standards calls for a year of gradu- 
ate study, the average period of 
graduate attendance among men 
teachers was 2.3 years and among 
women teachers, 2.1 years. This 
condition suggests that one year of 
graduate study is not enough. 
The making of the necessary 
studies and the outcome of these 
studies in curriculums for the prep- 
aration of junior college teachers 
should be the concern of those in 
charge both of the junior colleges 
and of the universities in which the 
curriculums will be offered. 


LEONARD V. Koos 
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Whose Children Attend Junior College? 


H. DEWEY 


Students of the junior college 
movement have repeatedly inter- 
preted the rapid increase in the 
number of junior colleges and their 
growing enrollments as indicating 
that this institution is fostering the 
economic democratization of higher 
education. While it would be profi- 
table to analyze the data regarding 
the extent to which the junior col- 
lege has succeeded in occupying the 
field of higher education, the pur- 
pose of this article is to examine 
the socio-economic composition of 
the junior college from within. 
Data which will suggest whether or 
not the junior college is truly the 
‘“neople’s college” are to be found 
in an analysis of the social status of 
the present student bodies of these 
schools. Such findings, however, 
cannot be regarded as final proof 
one way or the other, for they must 
be subjected to the long-range view 
which only time can bring. 

In order to throw more light on 
the problem, the writer analyzed 
the information cards filled out by 
9,990 junior college students who 
were tested in the mental-educa- 
tional survey of California junior 
colleges made in 1929-30. Of the 
total number, 8,330, or 83.4 per 
cent, yielded responses which could 
be tabulated on an occupational 
basis with little probability of error, 


*School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

1Walter Crosby Eells, California Jun- 
ior College Mental - Educational Survey, 
Bulletin No. J-3, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1930, 60 pages. 


ANDERSON* 


Table I gives a distribution of stu- 
dents studied in comparison with 
total enrollments. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF ENROLL- 
MENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES STUDIED 


Usable 
Data Secured 
Enroll- 
Num- ment Per- 
ber Oct.1, Num- _ cent- 
1929 ber age 





Junior Colleges 


Total group ....... 47°) «=©14,128 8,330 58.9 
District type ....... 15 9,728 5,568 57.2 
High-school type ... 17 3,232 1,937 59.9 
Private type........ 10 413 282 3668.3 
rr ere 5 855 2943) 63.5 


There was no attempt made to 
secure data from a particular part 
of the junior college enrollment. 
The sampling represented those stu- 
dents who were available for test- 
ing and completely ignored any dis- 
tinctions of social backgrounds. All 
but four of the institutions included 
in the study were in California, 
these four and one state junior col- 
lege making up the group of “Spe- 
cial” institutions. This is then es- 
sentially a California study. It is 
not claimed that California is neces- 
sarily representative of the entire 
country, nor that its junior colleges 
are typical of those in other states. 
To a large extent, however, a fair 
cross-section of the junior college 
population is represented in the fol- 
lowing analysis. 

Sociologists have not yet pro- 
duced a measuring instrument 
which can be readily used in de- 
termining the social composition of 
the school population. Dr. Counts 
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set a precedent in this direction 
when he made his illuminating 
study of the selective character of 
the secondary schools twelve years 
ago.2, He assumed that the best 
indication of social status was 
the occupation in which the indi- 
vidual was engaged. The relation- 
ships between occupation and its 
income-purchasing power are di- 
rect. While facts are lacking which 
would make the case perfect, nev- 
ertheless the affinity of cultural at- 
tainments and levels of occupation 
is sufficiently close to make certain 
generalizations possible. Counts 
grouped the census categories of 
gainfully employed into seventeen 
classes as indicated in the caption 
“Occupations” in Table II. A fur- 
ther grouping is reasonable, and 
helpful in thinking of the social 
significance of occupation. This is 
a division into upper and lower oc- 
cupational levels in which the pro- 
prietors, professionals, managerial, 
and commercial services constitute 
the upper level; the agricultural 
and clerical remain unclassified due 
to many overlapping characteristics 
which hinder correct placement in 
either the upper or lower levels; 
and the skilled, semi-skilled, and 
unskilled workers constitute the 
lower level designated the “manual 
laborers.”’ 

While there are undoubtedly dif- 
ferences of considerable magnitude 
between various occupations within 
the upper level, nevertheless they 
are believed to have a homogeneity 
of cultural pattern as expressed in 
intellectual attributes and outlook, 
economic and social position, tastes 


2G. S. Counts, The Selective Character 
of American Secondary Education, Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, No. 19, May, 1922. 
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and aspirations, which sets them 
off sharply from the lower level. 
The latter also comprises occupa- 
tions which are united by reason of 
their homogeneity of cultural pat- 
tern. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DISTRIBUTION 


If the foregoing reasoning js 
sound, an analysis of the occupa- 
tions of the fathers of junior col- 
lege students will indicate the ap- 
proximate social background which 
these students possess. A study of 
the junior college enrollments on 
this basis will show the extent to 
which these institutions can right- 
fully consider themselves “people’s 
colleges.”” These data are assem- 
bled in Table II. 

The table indicates that 47.0 per 
cent of those enrolled have fathers 
engaged in occupations in the upper 
brackets of those who are gainfully 
employed, while 23.9 per cent come 
from homes whose fathers are 
working at one form or another of 
manual labor. The facts are not 
quite these, however, for the large 
percentage of junior college stu- 
dents whose fathers are engaged in 
agriculture should, with few excep- 
tions, be included in the upper oc- 
cupational levels, as an examina- 
tion of the information -card re- 
sponses shows clearly that most of 
them are either proprietors or les- 
sees of fruit ranches, citrus groves, 
stock ranches, or farms. Aug- 
mented by the agricultural group 
the percentage of students from the 
upper occupational levels is 67.5 
in comparison with 24 per cent 
from the lower levels. With this 
grouping of occupations into upper 
and lower levels the enrollments in 
the various types of junior colleges 
are given in Table III. 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION, BY OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS, OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN 47 JUNIOR COLLEGES, 1930 


All Junior Colleges 





High 
Occupation Number Percentage District School Private Special 

i gnc 045 weeseeesesensenceseesus 8,330 100.0 5568 1937 282 543 
Proprietors .....-ee rece eee eeereevees 1,115 13.4 670 292 85 68 
Professional ......cceseccccccccsecee 1,068 12.8 721 233 49 60 
Managerial ....-cccccccccccccccccees 959 11.6 663 192 44 60 
Commercial .......ccccccccccccccccce 767 9.2 501 200 19 47 
Clerical weVVTTCTC ECP EET tet eect eT eee 283 3.4 29°) 48 2 13 
Agricultural ........ssseeeeeseeeeees 1,422 17.1 912 328 18 164 
Artisan-proprietor .......ccccccceeee 139 a7 95 30 6 8 
Building trades ....ccccccccccscccces 33 6.4 383 110 7 33 
Machine tradeS .....ccccccccccscccce 293 3.6 183 93 3 14 
Printing tradeS .....cccccccccccecece 66 0.8 AG 18 1 1 
Miscellaneous trades (manufacturing) 211 2.6 129 75 2 5 
Transportation .......cccccecceccees 249 3.0 172 61 1 15 
Public Service ...ccccccccccccccscces 98 1.2 68 23 9 5 
Persomal SEFVICE ...ccccccccccccccces 110 1.3 67 38 0 5 
Mining, lumbering, fishing........... 39 0.5 18 10 9 9 
Comma WDOST 2c ccccscccsccscccsenee 232 2.8 141 87 1 3 

9.0 579 99 40 28 


Unknown, or not definitely classifiable 746 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE STUDENTS BY OCCUPATIONAL 
LEVELS OF OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS 


Junior Colleges Upper Levels Lower Levels 


All junior colleges .... 63.6 24.0 
District type ...ccsece 62.3 23.4 
High-school type..... 64.3 28.1 
PD. on bd daneoecoes 76.2 8.9 
| Tee Tee eT Te 73.5* 18.1 


*The agricultural occupations yield 30.2 
per cent of the student bodies of these special 
junior colleges, most of which are located in 
general farming areas outside of California. 
What percentage of agricultural occupations 
should be included in the lower levels of 
occupation for these types of schools is un- 
known, but it is likely to total about a third 
of those engaged in agriculture. If this be 
true, special junior colleges would compare 
favorably in the degree of democracy of en- 
rollments with the public junior colleges, the 
yield of the upper levels being 63.5 per cent 
and of the lower levels 28.1 per cent. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COMPARED 


The composition of both types of 
public junior colleges in California 
is similar, but the private junior 
colleges show a decidedly aristo- 


cratic enrollment. It is probable 
that the 9 per cent enrolled from 
the lower occupational brackets in 
these private institutions approxi- 
mates the error which is hidden in 
the rough classification which we 
have made of upper and lower 
occupational levels. Almost two- 
thirds of the 9 per cent have fath- 
ers engaged as artisan proprietors 
or skilled laborers, all of whom 
must qualify in earnings received 
or wealth inherited to permit them 
to send their children to private tui- 
tion junior colleges. At all events, 
we must not include the private 
junior colleges in our designation 
of “‘people’s colleges” for they are 
almost entirely educational institu- 
tions for the privileged classes and 
not for the masses. 

The tax - supported, non - tuition 
public junior college in California, 
whether it be an adjunct of the 
local high school or a larger, sepa- 
rately conducted district enterprise, 
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has a student body drawn predomi-__ Finally, in Column 6, data are pre- 
nantly from the middle to upper _ sented for the entire freshman class 
social classes, and from the upper’ of Harvard University, as reported 
brackets of occupations. How it by Koos. 

compares with other higher edu- A comparison of the public jun- 
cational institutions is shown in _ ior colleges studied by Koos and 
Table IV. In Column 1 the writer’s the writer shows that the former 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
ACCORDING TO OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS 


Public Public Colleges Private Private 
Junior Junior and Junior Junior Harvard 
Occupation Colleges Colleges Universities Colleges Colleges Freshmen 
(Anderson) (Koos) (Reynolds) (Anderson) (Koos) (Koos) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
ea 12.8 19.1 24.2 30.2 29.5 35.7 
PrOTESSIOMRL 2. cccscccces 2.2 14.0 18.4 17.4 15.3 30.3 
DD  cccteeawnews 11.3 16.3 10.2 15.6 9.4 5.4 
COMRMROTORRE nc ccccceces 9.2 9.3 7.0 6.7 6.9 8.6 
PE  ktkutonwneewewe 3.5 3.8 2.1 ae 1.1 2.4 
pT re 16.5 14.2 23.3 6.4 26.9 1.4 
Artisan-proprietor ..... 1.6 2.8 1.4 2.1 4.7 0.3 
Perr erT Tete 22.9 15.6 11.6 8.9 6.7 6.5 
Peer e eee eT ee 9.5 4.9 1.8 14.2 2.4 9.4 
Deer BSVENR cs cvcccver 62.5 62.9 $3.1° 76.2 88 .3* 81.4 
Baewer BOVE .cccccsess 22.9 15.6 11.6 8.9 6.7 6.5 


*Some of the enrollment from agricultural occupations was undoubtedly of the laboring 
group, hence this percentage should be reduced. 


figures for the public junior col- group drew about as heavily from 
leges in California in 1930 are the upper occupational levels ten 
given. Column 2 gives the findings years ago as do California public 
reported by Dr. Koos for 1,062 stu- junior colleges today. The Califor- 
dents in public junior colleges in nia schools, however, are decidedly 
nine states in 1921-22. Column 3 _ less aristocratic as evidenced by 
reports Dr. Reynolds’ very adequate’ their greater enrollment of  stu- 
sampling from 55 colleges and uni- dents whose fathers are in manual 
versities in the United States in labor occupations. Whether this is 
1924. Column 4 shows the writer’s due to the shift in occupational 
figures on the California private trends and whether a re-check of 
junior colleges. Column 5 gives’ the institutions studied by Koos 
Koos’s data for seven selected pri- would yield figures comparable to 
vate junior colleges in three states. those which he secured ten years 
ago are unknown. At any rate it is 

3Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College, evident that California public jun- 
Research Publication of the University of jor colleges are reaching more stu- 
OSE, THU: OE. Soe. dents from the lower brackets of 
*Edgar O. Reynolds, The Social and education than did the representa- 


Economic Status of College Students, ; oe 
Teachers College Contribution to Educa- tive public junior colleges reported 


tion No. 272, New York, 1927, p. 14. by Koos in 1921-22. 
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The four-year colleges and uni- 
yersities which Reynolds chose as 
typical of these institutions in the 
United States appear considerably 
more selective than the public jun- 
ior colleges. It is probable that the 
enrollments in California four-year 
colleges and universities would not 
vary greatly from Reynolds’ na- 
tional figures. Hence it is reason- 
able to suggest that the public jun- 
jor colleges come much nearer be- 
ing the “people’s college” than do 
the other forms of higher education 
in California. 

The two groups of private junior 
colleges show similar enrollments, 
taking into consideration the excep- 
tion noted for the agricultural 
group. These private colleges are 
extremely aristocratic institutions 
as judged by their enrollments, and 
their value in a healthy democratic 
social order is certainly open to 
question. This also holds true for 
the Harvard freshman class. 

The foregoing data give a cross- 
section of the enrollments in vari- 
ous types of higher schools as in- 
dicated by the occupations of their 
fathers. It must be remembered 
that these students are the actual 
people who receive the advantages 
of higher schooling in the United 
States. The higher schools, there- 
fore, are serving predominantly not 
children who are born into families 
from all walks of life, but more 
especially those fortunate children 
whom the accident of birth places 
in homes where the parents are in 
occupations above the middle and 
reaching to the peak of gainful pur- 
suits. 


COMPARISON WITH TOTAL POPULATION 


It is necessary to introduce at 
this point evidence to show whether 


the actual enrollments in_ these 
schools indicate any unfairness in 
the distribution of students from 
one occupational level as compared 
with another. It may be that the 
manual laborers in the total gain- 
fully employed population are so 
few in number in comparison with 
the workers engaged in the upper 
levels of occupation that the per- 
centage of their children in the 
junior colleges is unreasonably 
high even though these children 
are actually a smaller percentage 
of the total junior college enroll- 
ment. The answer to this question 
is to be found in the study of the 
ratios between the percentages of 
fathers in each occupational group 
and the school enrollment of their 
children. 

The percentage of the total em- 
ployed male population of Califor- 
nia forty-five years of age or over 
was determined for each occupa- 
tional group from the census of 
1930, for it was ascertained in the 
earlier studies that the fathers of 
students in the junior colleges 
would be found in this age-division 
of the gainfully employed. The fig- 
ures are given in Table V. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF MALES’ Forty - FIVE 
YEARS OR OLDER ENGAGED IN EACH 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUP IN CALIFORNIA 
COMPARED WITH STUDENTS IN JUN- 
IOR COLLEGES WHOSE FATHERS ARE 
IN EACH OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


Occupational Cali- Junior 
Group fornia Colleges Ratio 
Proprietors ...... 9.4 13.4 1.4 
Professions ...... 6.9 11.7 1.7 
Managerial ...... 4.5 11.6 2.5 
Commercial ..... 10.2 9.2 0.9 
Agriculture ...... 20.5 17.7 0.8 
Operators ..... (11.5) (1.5) 
Ee 4.3 3.4 0.7 
Manual labor .... 44.1 24.0 0.5 
Te “Kcenaeas 20.5 13.4 0.6 
Common labor. 8.0 2.8 0.3 
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The tabulated figures strongly 
support the conclusions previously 
presented regarding the aristocratic 
character of the junior college en- 
rollment. For example, proprietors 
constitute 9.4 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed forty-five years or 
older but 13.4 per cent of the jun- 
ior college enrollment comes from 
this occupational service. On the 
other hand, manual laborers of the 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
working groups total 44.1 per cent 
of the gainfully employed but give 
to the junior colleges only 24 per 
cent of their students. Or, if such 
a large grouping as “manual labor”’ 
is objected to, the reader may com- 
pare the facts for skilled and semi- 
skilled trades and for common la- 
bor with any of the other occupa- 
tional designations given in the 
table. 

In the column of ratios the agri- 
cultural group fares badly in com- 
parison with the other groups 
which constitute the upper occupa- 
tional level. In California 43 per 
cent of the group forty-five years 
of age or older who are in agricul- 
ture are laborers working for oth- 
ers. Yet, as was pointed out above, 
in the junior college records used 
in this study, almost without ex- 
ception the students reporting agri- 
cultural occupations had fathers 
owning or leasing fruit ranches, 
citrus groves, stock or general 
farms. These agricultural opera- 
tors are 11.5 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed, and yield 17.7 per 
cent of the junior college enroll- 
ment. 


RELATION TO FAMILY SIZE 


If the families of the various 
categories of gainfully employed 
workers could be assumed to be of 
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equal size (which is probably not 
so, with the families of the manual 
laborers somewhat larger than 
those in the upper brackets of em- 
ployment), equal representation of 
all occupational groups in junior 
college enrollments would result in 
equal ratios of percentage of junior 
college students to the percentage 
of fathers gainfully employed in 
each occupation. Such is not the 
case. The upper levels of occupa- 
tion are 42.6 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed, including agricul- 
tural operators, and from these ley- 
els come 63.6 per cent of junior 
college students. The lower levels 
make up 53.1 per cent of the work- 
ing population, including agricul- 
tural labor, and contribute 24 per 
cent of the students to the junior 
colleges. The ratio of upper levels 
to lower levels on this basis is 1.5 
to 0.4, or 3.7 students from the 
former to one from the latter in 
terms of productivity of population. 

In Table VI ratios of percentages 
of students whose fathers are in 
various occupations to percentages 
of gainfully employed in these same 
occupations are given for the vari- 
ous studies previously compared in 
Table IV. 

A careful reading of the table 
makes possible several pertinent 
conclusions. In none of the types 
of higher schools studied has any 
great amount of democratization 
taken place. All are aristocratic in- 
stitutions which provide’ educa- 
tional advantages for the higher 
levels of occupation in considerable 
disproportion to their numerical 
presence in our population. Leav- 
ing out agricultural service from 
both the upper and lower levels of 
occupation so that comparisons can 
be made between our data and 
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those of the other investigators re- 
ported in Table VI, it appears that 
the upper levels of occupation in 
California public junior colleges 
yield 2.8 students in proportion to 
their number in the gainfully em- 
ployed population to every student 
from the lower levels. Koos’s pub- 
lic junior colleges, when judged in 
the same terms, enrolled 6.1 stu- 
dents from the upper levels to 
every one from the lower brackets. 


approximately 80 per cent of the 
Army Alpha “A-—Very Superior” 
and “B-Superior” scores are found 
among the people whose occupa- 
tional designations place them in 
the lower levels of occupation. If 
all the young people whose fathers 
are in the lower’ occupational 
groups yet who make up 80 per cent 
of the very superior and superior 
intellects in our total population 
were not prevented from attending 


TABLE VI 


RATIOS OF PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS WHOSE FATHERS ARE IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
TO PERCENTAGES OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN THESE SAME OCCUPATIONS 


Public Public 
Junior Junior 
Occupation Colleges Colleges 

(Anderson) (Koos) 
Proprietors .......-..-- 1.3 2.4 
PeGeesGOMS .ccccccccces 1.9 3.6 
Managerial ..........6- 2.5 2.3 
Commercial ....ccccces 0.9 2.4 
Agriculture ............ 0.8 0.5 
gc tanteneneneees 0.8 1.3 
Manual labor ...ccecece 0.5 0.4 


The proprietor, commercial, and 
managerial services are the domi- 
nant economic-social groups which 
use the educational advantages 
offered in the public and private 
higher schools out of all proportion 
to their number in the gainfully 
employed. Agriculture service, cler- 
ical workers, and manual laborers 
yield only a fraction of their per- 
centage in the total population. It 
is idle to contend that this is fair 
because those possessing that high 
degree of intellectual capacity nec- 
essary to sustained achievement in 
higher educational institutions are 
primarily to be found in the upper 
levels of occupation. One criterion 
of predictive educational success 
has long been the intelligence test, 
which, on a population divided into 
occupational classes, shows that 


Colleges Private Private 
and Junior Junior Harvard 
Universities Colleges Colleges Freshmen 
(Reynolds) (Anderson) (Koos) (Koos) 
3.0 3.3 3.7 3.1 
4.8 2.5 .0 7.8 
1.4 3.4 1.2 0.8 
1.8 0.6 2.7 1.6 
0.8 0.3 0.9 0.1 
0.7 0.1 0.4 0.7 
0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 
higher institutions by economic 


and social conditions largely be- 
yond their control the ratios por- 
trayed in Table VI would be very 
materially altered. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present enrollments of jun- 
ior and senior colleges, when ana- 
lyzed on the basis of occupations 
of fathers, are aristocratic® inas- 
much as they are made up largely 
of the sons and daughters of those 
whose occupations are in the up- 
per levels of the gainfully em- 


5The word “aristocratic” here and 
throughout this study is used strictly in 
the socio-economic sense of varied occu- 
pational status. It means a status derived 
from membership in the higher income 
occupations together with the _ social 
mores and prestige which adhere to such 
occupations. 
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ployed. A study of 8,330 junior 
college students in 47 colleges 
showed that 63.6 per cent came 
from families where the fathers 
were the proprietors of business or 
manufacturing plants, profession- 
ally occupied, working in manage- 
rial capacities, engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits, or operaling ag- 
ricultural enterprises. Only 24 per 
cent came from the _ laboring 
classes. 

The public junior colleges in Cal- 
ifornia enrolled 62.3 per cent of 
their student bodies from the upper 
groups of occupations, and 22.9 per 
cent from manual laborers. They 
are decidedly more democratic in 
composition than the ten private 
junior colleges studied. 

A comparison with earlier studies 
shows the California public junior 
colleges to be more democratic than 
the public junior colleges studied 
by Koos ten years previously, or the 
senior colleges and _ universities 
studied by Reynolds in 1924. The 
private junior colleges of California 
are likewise more democratic in the 
character of their enrollments than 
were the private junior colleges 
studied by Koos in 1921-1922 or 
the entire freshman class of Har- 
vard University which was ana- 
lyzed at that time. 

In the junior colleges studied in 
California 13.4 per cent of the 
enrollments came from the propri- 
etor class which makes up only 9.4 
per cent of the gainfully employed. 
On the other hand, manual laborers 
comprise 44.1 per cent of the work- 
ing population but contribute only 
24 per cent to the junior colleges. 

In comparing the various studies 
of colleges on this basis from most 
democratic to most aristocratic the 
following sequence is observed: (1) 


California public junior colleges. 
(2) Koos’s selected public junior 
colleges; (3) Reynolds’ senior eo}- 
leges and universities; (4) Califor- 
nia private junior colleges; (5) 
Koos’s private junior colleges; (6) 
Harvard University freshman class. 
While all types of higher schools 
are largely aristocratic in the com- 
position of their student bodies, the 
public junior college is the most 
democratic of all and has the most 
valid claims to the title of “people’s 
college.” 





LIONS AS SPONSORS 


Yakima (Washington) Lions 
Club has unanimously accepted the 
sponsorship of the Yakima Valley 
Junior College as one of its major 
activities. Members of the service 
club have agreed to boost for the 
college and promote its interests on 
all occasions to the end that a 
larger student body may be at- 
tracted. They will particularly pro- 
mote the athletic activities by ad- 
vertising, individual purchase of 
tickets to games, and securing sup- 
port by the general public. A $25 
cup, to be known as the Yakima 
Lions Club cup, will be offered for 
the state junior college basketball 
championship. A final feature of 
the sponsorship will be to use ef- 
forts to secure part-time employ- 
ment for worthy students. 





VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dr. Gustav Herman Schlauch, for 
the past three years director of the 
Department of Education at Spo- 
kane University, has taken up his 
work as president of the new Valley 
Junior College in the Spokane Val- 
ley. 
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Public Junior Colleges of Iowa and Kansas 


J. H. PEET* 


In an effort to discover how the 
Iowa public junior colleges com- 
pare with those of other states, a 
study was made recently of the 
colleges of five states; namely, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Texas. These states were se- 
lected because it was believed that 
their school problems were com- 
parable to those of Iowa. As a part 
of this study a visit was made to 
eight of the ten junior colleges of 
Kansas. A week was spent in these 
colleges. Lack of time prevented 
visits to Garden City and Kansas 
City. Garden City was omitted be- 
cause of distance and Kansas City 
because it was thought that the 
city environment was not compar- 
able to the environment of any of 
our Iowa colleges. The colleges 
visited are located in Fort Scott, 
Iola, Independence, Coffeyville, Ar- 
kansas City, Parsons, Eldorado, and 
Hutchinson. Information was se- 
cured through observation and 
through interviews with superin- 
tendents, principals, and deans. 
This report will be confined to the 
colleges of Iowa and Kansas. 

The junior colleges in Kansas 
are located in centers with a pop- 
ulation of ten thousand or more. 
Only two are in smaller centers. 
These centers are above six thou- 
sand in population. The twenty- 
seven Iowa junior colleges are in 
centers ranging from fifteen hun- 
dred to thirty thousand. Only six 


* Superintendent of Schools, Washing- 
ton, Iowa. 


are in centers whose population ex- 
ceeds ten thousand. 

The factors considered in the 
study were administration, fac- 
ulty, curriculum, student projects, 
building and housing, and college 
community. These factors will be 
briefly discussed in the order 
named. The statements made are 
applicable to the eight schools vis- 
ited. It is probable that they ap- 
ply generally to the other two col- 
leges. 

Six of the colleges visited are 
administered by the high - school 
principals. Two are in charge of 
deans. Of the twenty-two Iowa col- 
leges for which information was 
available fourteen are in charge of 
deans, five in charge of high-school 
principals, and three in_ direct 
charge of superintendents. Doubt- 
less the policies are influenced by 
the type of administration em- 
ployed. To what extent this is true 
was not discovered. 

An attempt was made to dis- 
cover how costs of college instruc- 
tion in Iowa compare with those 
in Kansas. Since salaries are most 
easily compared the salaries for 
1931-32 were used. Enrollment 
rather than average daily attend- 
ance was used as the basis of com- 
putation because average-daily-at- 
tendance records were not avail- 
able in many instances. It was 
found that the average annual per- 
student cost of instructors’ salaries 
in Kansas was $67.78, while in 
Iowa it was $113.98. 
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The median enrollment in the 
Kansas colleges for 1931-32 was 
278. The median enrollment in the 
Iowa colleges reporting was 63. The 
smallest enrollment in Kansas was 
152 and the largest 410. In Iowa 
the smallest enrollment was 23 and 
the largest 130. It will be noted 
that the largest enrollment in lowa 
was smaller than the smallest in 
Kansas. Only three Iowa colleges 
had enrollments over one hundred. 
Since the enrollments in Iowa are 
much smaller than those in Kansas 
and since salaries are also some- 
what lower, it seems safe to con- 
clude that the cost of instruction 
increases as the enrollment de- 
creases. 

In Kansas no tuition is charged 
of resident students. A few of the 
colleges charge tuition to non-resi- 
dent students. All the Iowa col- 
leges charge tuition for both resi- 
dent and non-resident students. 
The customary tuition is $100 per 
year. The range is $72 to $120. It 
will be seen that while the cost of 
instruction in Iowa is greater than 
that in Kansas, the net cost to the 
district is much less because of 
this tuition charge. 

No factor is of greater signifi- 
cance in any type of educational 
program than the faculty. The 
quality of instruction is largely 
determined by the salaries paid to 
the faculty. In the Kansas colleges 
the average salary paid in 1931-32 
was approximately $1,900. In 
Iowa it was $1,710. The range in 
Kansas was from $1,300 to $2,700. 
In Iowa it was $1,350 to $3,080. 
In Iowa there was a tendency to 
pay all teachers the same salary, 
which was approximately $1,700. 
The median differential between 
high-school and college salaries in 


Kansas was $260 and in Iowa it 
was $270. 

Both the Kansas and the Iowa 
colleges require the Master’s degree 
as a minimum preparation for 
teaching in the junior colleges, 
This proves also to be the maxi- 
mum. There are several instruc- 
tors in the Kansas colleges with 
only the Bachelor’s degree, but with 
rare exceptions they teach non- 
academic subjects. In Iowa those 
who do not hold Masters’ degrees 
are required to carry summer- 
school work each summer until the 
degree is secured. For several years 
no instructors have been employed 
without Masters’ degrees. 

The teaching load in the Kansas 
colleges is somewhat heavier than 
in Iowa. This is due in part to the 
fact that the small Iowa enroll- 
ments make many small classes 
necessary. The median average 
size of classes in Kansas for 1931- 
32 was 25 while in Iowa it was 20. 
The median maximum size in Kan- 
sas was 46 and in Iowa it was 38. 
In both Kansas and Iowa it is diffi- 
cult to state the minimum size class 
permitted because so many excep- 
tions are made. In two Kansas 
colleges and two Iowa colleges in- 
structors were carrying 20 hours of 
college work. However, the com- 
mon practice was to permit 16 or 
18 hours of college work or 20 
hours of combined college and 
high-school work. 

A study of the curricula offered 
revealed the fact that the majority 
of courses are those leading to fur- 
ther college education. The Kan- 
sas schools offer more _ terminal 
courses than are offered in Iowa. 
In- Kansas courses are offered in 
accounting, shorthand, typewriting, 
printing, home economics, and mu- 
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Public Junior Colleges of lowa and Kansas 


sic. An education course is of- 
fered which prepares for teaching 
in the grades and junior high 
schools of the state. Such courses 
are not offered in most of the Iowa 
colleges. The Kansas colleges pre- 
pare for admission without penalty 
to the junior year of law, medicine, 
and engineering. The Iowa colleges 
with the exception of the largest 
ones are unable to meet all the 
requirements for unqualified ad- 
mission to the junior year in these 
professions. The larger enrollments 
in the Kansas schools make pos- 
sible many more elective courses 
than can ‘be offered in the Iowa 
colleges. The limited number of 
courses that can be offered is one 
of the most serious handicaps of 
the Iowa colleges. 

One of the problems of the jun- 
ior college is to provide an effective 
student activities program. The 
Iowa colleges and those of Kansas 
do not differ materially in their 
student activities programs. Ath- 
letics and dramatics are the lead- 
ing activities in both states. Fo- 
rensics and musical organizations 
are second in importance. Several 
of the colleges in both states pub- 
lish college annuals and newspa- 
pers. There are many social and 
literary clubs in the colleges of 
both states. 

The administrators were asked 
to estimate the percentage of their 
students that participated actively 
in one or more of these activities, 
the percentage that participated 
only occasionally, and the percent- 
age that did not participate in any 
activity. The Kansas colleges re- 
ported from 50 to 90 per cent as 
actively participating. In Iowa the 
range was from 50 to 100 per cent. 
The Kansas administrators esti- 
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mated that from 2 to 20 per cent 
were not reached by the activity 
program. In Iowa the percentage 
not reached ranged from 0 to 49 
per cent. There was a difference of 
opinion both in Kansas and Iowa 
regarding the degrees to which 
results of the activities program 
could be considered satisfactory. 
A large majority of the administra- 
tors are convinced that they are 
meeting the needs of the students. 

With one exception the colleges 
of Kansas are housed with the high 
schools. In Iowa with one or two 
exceptions the same practice pre- 
vails. The instructors in all the 
Iowa colleges and in most of the 
Kansas colleges have classes both 
in college and high school. Those 
in charge of the Kansas college 
housed in a separate building are 
confident that having the college 
students separated from those in 
the high school aids materially in 
fostering college group conscious- 
ness. 

The junior colleges of Kansas 
are located in larger cities than the 
majority of those in Iowa. Eight 
Iowa colleges are located in towns 
with a population less than three 
thousand. Kansas has no college 
in a city with a population less 
than six thousand. Only two are 
in cities whose population is less 
than ten thousand. Six Iowa col- 
leges are located in cities with a 
population of ten thousand or more. 
Twenty-one are in smaller centers. 
No other state has as many col- 
leges in small cities as Iowa. 

The Kansas junior colleges are 
accredited by the University of 
Kansas and by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Iowa col- 
leges are accredited by a committee 
known as the Intercollegiate Stand- 
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ing Committee of three members 
representing the state university, 
the state college, and the state 
teachers college. They are also ac- 
credited by the State Department 
of Education. One Iowa college is 
accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation. 

From the preceding paragraphs it 
will no doubt appear that the col- 
leges of Kansas are superior to 
those of Iowa. In many respects 
this is true. There are many ad- 
vantages that result from the larger 
enrollments enjoyed by the Kansas 
colleges. They are able to offer a 
more liberal curriculum. They can 
employ a larger number of instruc- 
tors who devote full time to college 
instruction. The unit cost of in- 
struction is materially less in the 
larger schools. However, in many 
respects the Iowa colleges compare 
favorably with those of Kansas. The 
quality of instruction required is as 
high. The student activities pro- 
gram seems to function as satisfac- 
torily. The margin between high- 
school and college salaries is as at- 
tractive. The general standards set 
by accrediting agencies are practi- 
cally the same. The housing facili- 
ties including laboratories and li- 
braries compare favorably except in 
the smaller Iowa colleges. | 

It seems evident the Iowa junior 
colleges can maintain a quality of 
instruction and can provide the 
necessary student activities in a 
manner that compares very favor- 
ably with the offerings of the junior 
colleges of Kansas. While the cost 
may be somewhat higher, the re- 
ceipts from tuition will easily offset 
the added cost. 





There are two promising fields 
of major usefulness for the junior 


college. The first field is the pro- 
vision, under fortunately intimate 
and sympathetic surroundings (for 
certain types of students) in home 
environments, of basic education 
for (a) entrance later, in the ynj- 
versity, upon a further intellectual] 
or scholarly career leading to grad- 
uate work, or (bD) entrance upon 
systematic professional education 
in some division of the university 
or in a teachers college. The see. 
ond field is the provision of voca- 
tional education of a limited tech- 
nical nature, designed for certain 
of the lower or middle level voca- 
tions, such as drafting, contracting, 
certain forms of business, etc., and 
given in such a way and with such 
an approach as will provide empha- 
sis for the fundamental elements 
of social education. The objective 
of efficient and useful citizenship 
in the present highly complex so- 
cial, political, and economic scheme 
should be continually kept in the 
foreground. The junior colleges of 
Missouri are now at the point when 
they should give consideration to 
the desirability of entering upon 
the second of these fields of service, 
as well as the first.—Report of the 


Survey Commission on _ Publicly 
Supported Higher Education in 
Missouri. 





While the development of the 
junior college in California has in 
some respects been retarded by the 
uncertainty resulting from lack of 
definite state policy with regard to 
finance, the demand for junior col- 
lege services continues to grow. En- 
rollments in these institutions are 
continuing to increase at a greater 
rate than is true in any other level 
of the public school system.—VIER- 
LING KERSEY, State Superintendent. 
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Minimum Essentials for Individual Guidance 


S. LANCE BRINTLE* AND DAVID SEGEL?{ 


At this stage in the development 
of the junior college guidance pro- 
gram, it may be of value to set 
forth a number of features that 
seem to be essential to successful 
individual guidance in the junior 
college. It is not within our reach 
at the present time to obtain an un- 
mistakable picture of the college 
freshmen, but it is our purpose 
here to approach that objective, and 
at the same time to set forth an 
actual working program of guid- 
ance that is practical for perhaps 
most junior colleges. 

We will not consider the more 
general aspects of guidance in 
which the general school program 
and environment is the factor but 
only those guidance procedures 
which are specially designed for the 
adjustment of individual students. 
The practical procedures described 
are, however, in agreement with the 
general principles of guidance for 
junior colleges such as are laid 
down by Brumbaugh.' His general 
principles were: (a) that all guid- 
ance functions should be directed 
by one officer, (b) that there should 
be in addition a few well-qualified 
individuals to deal with specific 
phases of guidance, and (c) that 
sufficient clerical help be provided 


* Registrar, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California. 

+ Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1A. J. Brumbaugh, “Counseling Stu- 
dents in Junior Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal (May 1933), III, 442-49. 


to free persons doing guidance work 
from routine duties. In our descrip- 
tion the principal guidance officer 
is called a counselor and those 
teachers specially selected for co- 
operating in guidance work are 
called advisers. The program is 
planned for a regular two-year jun- 
ior college which bases its admis- 
sion on high-school graduation. 

Individual guidance in the junior 
college seems to fall into three dis- 
tinct phases. First, guidance at the 
time of entrance into junior college; 
second, guidance during the first 
year and a half of junior college; 
and, third, guidance during the se- 
mester just before graduation. The 
program suggested is one in actual 
operation in a large public junior 
college, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California. 


GUIDANCE AT ENTRANCE 


Before a student is admitted to 
college, the following facts should 
be brought together on a compact 
form for the admission interview: 


1. The senior high school transcript 
of credits. 

2. All available objective test data 
that have accumulated since the 
student entered the kindergarten. 

3. All notes of importance from 
counselors, teachers, and princi- 
pals that have any bearing upon 
the student’s ability or accom- 
plishments. 

4. Any statement or item of impor- 
tance that may be had, relative 
to home conditions. 
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5. Objective tests, such as psycho- 
logical tests, content examina- 
tions, personality and vocational 
tests, should be given prior to 
admission. 


If these items are arranged on a 
meaningful form, they will, in most 
cases, give adequate information 
for advising concerning curriculum 
and major subject. These data and 
information should give the student 
sufficient assurance for entering 
upon a definite college course. 

A very important point in or- 
ganizing the high-school grades and 
all objective test data is that of ar- 
ranging it in comparable form. Un- 
less this is done, it is much more 
difficult to interpret the information 
and the data are therefore less ef- 
fective in the interview.’ 

The interview is of course the 
big moment in the admission of the 
student, but if all information is in 
readiness it should not require a 
very long time for the counselor 
and the student to reach a definite 
agreement as to the curriculum and 
major subject that the student 
should pursue. 

At the close of the interview the 
student should be assigned to an 
adviser or faculty member who has, 
if possible, a major in the field of 
the student’s elected curriculum or 
major subject. The student should 
report to his adviser for assistance 
in making out his study list and for 
guidance during his attendance at 
the junior college. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STAGE 


Following the student’s assign- 
ment to an adviser and to a curricu- 
lum and a major subject, by the 
counselor, the adviser should in- 
form the student that the following 
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items are essential during his at- 
tendance at the college. 


1. Each semester’s study list must 
be approved by the adviser, 

2. The selection of a college or unj- 
versity where the student expects 
to do his upper-division work 
should be made, and its require- 
ments discussed with the sty- 
dent. 

3. The adviser should, at the earlj- 
est possible date, have a group 
meeting with his advisees in 
which he discusses items of gen- 
eral interest and imporiance, 
such as attendance rules, the 
grading system of the institution, 
the offerings of the local depart- 
ment, and the general require- 
ments of the most important in- 
stitutions that his advisees ex- 
pect to attend. 

4. Graduation requirements should 
be checked at the beginning of 
each semester. 

5. The adviser should have in hand 
all data that have been collected 
by the admissions office. 

6. Students who wish to change 
their majors should be referred 
to the admissions counselor. 

7. The student’s grade reports at 
the close of each semester should 
be placed in the hands of the ad- 
viser. As soon as the student has 
met all requirements for gradua- 
tion he should be directed to the 
admissions office. 

8. The adviser should be constantly 
on the alert to assist the advisee 
in making social adjustments. 

9. The advisers should meet at least 


2For a description of a method of 
showing such data graphically, see S. 
Lance Brintle, “A Practical Predication 
and Guidance Chart,” Junior College Jour- 
nal (March 1933), III, 300-303. 
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once each month for a general 
discussion of counseling prob- 


lems. 


During this period the junior col- 
lege student should be placed upon 
his own responsibility as much as 
possible. It is therefore good prac- 
tice to have the student work out 
his study lists and make appoint- 
ments for conferences with his ad- 
viser or the counselor. Such ar- 
rangement causes the student to 
feel that he has a definite respon- 
sibility and at the same time there 
is a sufficient checking by his ad- 
viser and counselor to prevent seri- 
ous errors. 

The office of the counselor should 
be open at all times for voluntary 
conferences, as well as conferences 
by appointment from any member 
of the student body. 

The data and all information of 
immediate importance should be ac- 
cessible not only to the counselor 
and advisers, but to the principal, 
dean of men, dean of women, and 
to all members of the faculty. 

If the objective data are arranged 
in graphic form, it is oftentimes 
very helpful to discuss the various 
items frankly with the parent. 
Since the data must have rather a 
uniform interpretation, it is per- 
haps best for the counselor to hold 
all such conferences pertaining to 
interpretation of data. 


THE FINAL STAGE 


During the last semester that the 
student is in attendance at the jun- 
ior college, he should be returned 
to the admissions office for a final 
checking on the following items: 


1. Graduation requirements. 
2. The college or university that 
the student expects to attend. 


3. A summary of the student’s en- 
trance record should be made 
and passed on to the institution 
that the student expects to enter. 

4. A prediction of the student’s suc- 
cess in his future undertakings 
may be made if the counselor 
feels that the data are sufficient. 

2d. The placement bureau should of- 
fer every assistance possible for 
those students who desire imme- 
diate employment. 


The essential items of the junior 
college guidance program that are 
set forth in this article will of ne- 
cessity need to be adjusted to meet 
the administrative set-up of a given 
junior college. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the general program to 
all intents and purposes could be 
followed in most institutions. It is 
believed that a guidance program 
in the junior college should at least 
approximate these objectives if it 
is to be effective. 





JOHNSTOWN TRANSFERS 


According to statistics compiled 
in the local office of the Johnstown 
Center, University of Pittsburg, 432 
former Johnstown Junior College 
students have transferred to 92 
colleges, universities, and technical 
schools throughout the United 
States. In this list, there are 46 
duplications due to cases where stu- 
dents have transferred to two or 
three different schools. Eliminating 
these, the total number of students 
who have transferred was found 
to be 386. This does not include 
those enrolled in the late afternoon, 
evening, Saturday, and summer 
courses of the Johnstown Center, 
but only those enrolled in the full- 
time day classes of the Junior Col- 
lege. 














Teacher Training and the Junior College 


nm. ©. 


The status of the normal school 
in the American educational sys- 
tem, its relation to other elements 
of that system, and the apparent 
difficulty with which it has adapted 
itself to changing social and educa- 
tional conditions provide an inter- 
esting subject of study. Imported 
from continental Europe in the 
early nineteenth century, it soon 
became an accepted and popular 
public institution, along with the 
elementary school, academy, and 
college. Established for the sole 
purpose of training teachers, it has 
clung tenaciously to that purpose 
for a hundred years. 


TRAINING FUNCTION UNIQUE 


The accepted scope of work in 
the early American colleges and the 
limited enrollment therein preclud- 
ed the specific training of teachers. 
The assumption was early de- 
veloped that the teacher - training 
function could not successfully be 
combined with the academic func- 
tion. The report of the New York 
Normal School Executive Commit- 
tee in 1848 stated: 


But this [teacher training] could 
not be done in the academy without 
doing grave injustice to those of the 
pupils who have no desire to fit them- 
selves for instructing, and if in the 
academy a majority of the pupils were 
designed for teachers, and a course 
of studies suitable for them were in- 
troduced, then it would cease to be 
an academy, that is a place designed 


* President, Eastern Oregon State Nor- 
mal School, La Grande, Oregon. 


INLOW#* 


for the instruction of pupils in the 
higher branches, and it would become 
a normal school. 


As colleges grew in number, size, 
and function, teacher training, ex- 
cept for the secondary and higher 
education fields wherein subject- 
matter emphasis long took preced- 
ence over teacher skills, was omit- 
ted from consideration in the de- 
velopment of curricula. This func- 
tion was delegated to the normal 
schools and they were expected to 
attend to it and to no other. Once 
only did they threaten to exceed the 
bounds set for them. For a brief 
period marked by the decadence of 
the academy and the rise of the pub- 
lic high school, the normal schools 
served large numbers of students as 
cultural as well as_ professional 
training centers. But with the in- 
crease of the high school in number 
and in public favor, the normal 
school was again relegated to the 
exclusive field of teacher training, 
elevated now to the college level. 
Bulletin No. 14 (1920) of the Car- 
negie Foundation, presenting the 
report of a comprehensive and ex- 
haustive study of normal school 
education in Missouri, states that: 


It is the judgment of the authors of 
this report that institutions established 
by the state to prepare teachers as 
public servants for its schools should 
make that business their sole purpose 
and concern. 


OTHER VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In the meantime, vocational 
preparation for other fields of work, 
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such as law, medicine, and engi- 
neering, had been included in the 
curricula of state and private col- 
leges and universities, moving 
toward upper-division and graduate 
levels. The age of vocational choice 
was postponed and the period of 
education prolonged, probably a 
partial solution, at least, of the 
problem of over-production rather 
than a necessary preparation for 
social and economic effectiveness. 
At any rate, high-school graduates 
in general came to find themselves 
confronted with the prospect of 
four or more years of schooling, 
the first two of which need not have 
a specific vocational bearing. Choice 
of college, for a time at least, could 
be predicated upon considerations 
of convenience, economy, sentiment, 
social expectations, or the attrac- 
tiveness of recruiting arguments. 
In every field but one, decision as 
to vocational preparation could 
wait for a year or two. But not for 
the high - school graduate who 
through preference or necessity 
chose to be an elementary school 
teacher. From her, immediate vo- 
cational choice was demanded. For 
her, a separate institution of high- 
er learning was provided, with a 
two-year curriculum designed for 
a single purpose, that of training 
teachers; populated chiefly by 
young women; and lacking that 
opportunity for intellectual cross- 
fertilization which is found in the 
multiple-interest school. 


CRITICISM SUMMARIZED 


Critical comment regarding this 
Situation in time began to appear. 
The Elementary School Journal for 
January 1925 had this to say: 


The normal schools of the country 
have long been a serious educational 


problem. They were isolated and out 
of relation with the other higher in- 
stitutions. 


More vigorously, John C. Almack 
declared: 


The normal schools were “put over” 
on the American people in the first 
place by a little group of educational 
theorists and propagandists who had 
had no real contact and no real ex- 
perience with them. There was no 
real demand for them from the Amer- 
ican people, and they were not an out- 
growth of American needs and con- 
ditions. At the same time, their intro- 
duction resulted in putting into dis- 
repute a distinctly native idea, which, 
in spite of the weight of authority 
against it, has persisted and demon- 
strated its usefulness. One of the main 
sources of strength of the normal 
school idea has been the approval of 
Horace Mann. An examination of his 
reasons for its support, however, 
shows that most of them were wrong 
in the first place, and that the few 
which were not-do not apply today.} 


Complaint was made that the 
best product of the high schools 
was not finding its way into the 
elementary teaching field. Based 
on its study of Missouri normal 
school students, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report states that: 


If the collective judgment of these 
high-school principals is correct, it 
shows that among graduates from high 
school both the immediate work of 
teaching and the normal schools them- 
selves are attracting good and indus- 
trious minds but second-rate person- 
alities, while the college draws the 
strongest, most virile, and ambitious 
characters, though not necessarily 
those who are best in studies.? 


1J. C. Almack, “The Issue in Teacher 
Training,’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision (April 1925), XI, 275. 

2 Carnegie Foundation, Bulletin No. 14 
(1920), p. 122. 
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The Survey of Public Higher Ed- 
ucation in Oregon, completed in 
1931, has this to say regarding the 
situation in that state: — 

There is every reason to believe that 
the normal schools have not in the 
past received their due share of the 
best material in the Oregon high- 
school graduating classes. If the true 
needs of the state were considered, the 
normal schools and consequently the 
state would profit by securing better 
teachers for the future citizens of Ore- 
gon. It is as important for the state to 
receive good teachers from its institu- 
tions as successful workers in other 
fields.® 


TEACHERS COLLEGES DEVELOP 


Two comparatively recent move- 
ments, one connected with the 
teacher training institutions them- 
selves, the other in the liberal arts 
college field, give promise of reliev- 
ing this condition of persistent in- 
sularity with which the normal 
schools have been afflicted. The 
first of these is the rapid develop- 
ment of two-vear normal schools 
into four-vear teachers colleges. In 
1920 there were 135 normal schools 
and +46 teachers colleges in the 
United States. In 1933 there were 
90 normal schools and 154 teachers 
colleges. 

Teachers colleges have multi- 
plied both in number and offerings. 
The inclusion of unprofessionalized 
liberal arts courses and degree- 
granting function put them in com- 
petition with liberal arts colleges.* 
This condition, while retaining pri- 


3 Survey of Public Higher Education in 
Oregon, p. 126. 

4Homer P. Rainey, “A Study of the 
Curricula of State Teachers Colleges,” 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision (October 1925), XI, 465-72. 


5 J. C. Almack, loc. cit. 
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mary emphasis upon the teacher. 
training function, attracts students 
within a wider range of interests 
than would otherwise attend a two- 
year school with courses restricted 
to the field of professional training. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE INFLUENCE 


A second factor is the junior col- 
lege movement. Almack says: 


In the meantime, there has devel- 
oped a junior college idea, with the 
teacher -training department. It ap- 
pears to have the merit of the original 
New York idea, and, in addition, many 
others, and lacks the disadvantages 
of the conventional normal school. Its 
general adoption seems to be a logical 
step in the gradual development of an 
efficient public school system.® 


That this educational concept 
has progressed to the point of com- 
manding official cognizance and 
other authoritative consideration is 
evidenced. In a preliminary state- 
ment E. S. Evenden, chairman of 
the national committee on teacher 
training, says: 

With the rapid development of the 
junior college within the past decade 
this problem is coming to the fore in 
a number of the states. Will junior 
colleges separately organized and car- 
rying only the two-year course carry 
as part of their curricular load courses 
for the preparation of teachers, or will 
the tendency be to move the beginning 
point for the professional preparation 
of teachers from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth grade? This plan will pro- 
vide for two years of general colle- 
giate education followed by two or 
more years of professional training. 
This presents a very definite profes- 
sional problem to teachers colleges 
throughout the country. Is it more 
desirable in the preparation of teach- 
ers for a specific type of work to have 
them choose that work early in the 
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college course and spend four years in 
direct preparation for it or is it 
equally desirable, if not preferable, 
to spend the first two years in gen- 
eral college work and then select the 
field for professional specialization? 
If the latter plan is shown to be 
equally or more desirable, it would 
affect very greatly the organization of 
many of the teachers colleges; they 
could then organize junior college 
units which would care for large num- 
pers of local students who did not ex- 
pect to enter teaching and who would 
complete their college course in some 
professional or pre-professional insti- 
tution.® 


In effect the junior college organ- 
ization, aside from its vocational- 
terminal function, places the first 
two years of college work upon a 
broad, non - specialized basis of 
training for social intelligence; lifts 
professional choice and specializa- 
tion to the third year; and provides 
two years of exploratory experience 
above high school as a basis for 
this choice. 

Realizing that the inclusion of 
elementary teacher training in the 
four-year liberal or practical arts 
college invariably results in its sub- 
ordination to other fields of sub- 
ject - matter interest, and reduces 
emphasis on the development of 
teaching skills, students of the nor- 
mal school question see in the jun- 
ior college a solution to the prob- 
lem of admission standards and of 
maintaining a breadth and variety 
of curricular interests. It is argued 
that by combining junior college 
offerings with the teacher-training 
curriculum, a higher quality of 
high-school product will be recruit- 


6E. S. Evenden, “Issues in Teacher 
Training Programs,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision (1931), XVII, 
530. 
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ed; that from these, by selective 
process, better qualified students 
may be directed toward the pro- 
fession of teaching and the less 
qualified diverted from it into other 
fields of interest. 

Thus after one hundred years of 
insularity, with attendant restric- 
tions upon function and _ service, 
promise is seen that the normal 
school and teachers college will, 
through the junior college move- 
ment, find an avenue for complete 
articulation with the general pro- 
gram of higher education. Ele- 
mentary education and in conse- 
quence the social structure will 
benefit thereby. 

The advantage of such a rela- 
tionship will not rest alone in the 
adjustment and improvement of 
normal school function. These in- 
stitutions will thus be enabled to 
fulfill a broader social purpose and 
with greater vitality. Because of 
their singleness of purpose, normal- 
school attendance is frequently lim- 
ited while young men and women 
residing within the areas they serve 
have in the past gone elsewhere to 
find educational opportunity. Fa- 
cilities have been devoted to teach- 
er training which could well be 
shared by other educational activi- 
ties. Economies to both the state 
and parents of college students 
have been overlooked. 

The normal school is peculiarly 
well situated to include junior col- 
lege functions. Investigations have 
shown its enrollment is preponder- 
antly from a restricted radius, thus 
imparting local character to the 
institution. It possesses the char- 
acteristics of the small college. It 
must have a basic physical plant, 
cultural curriculum core, and fac- 
ulty; to all of which necessary ad- 
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ditions for junior college work may 
be made at a minimum cost. In- 
creased attendance can be accom- 
modated at little additional cost to 
the institution, but at appreciable 
saving to the parent and to the 
public. 

Inclusion of terminal courses, 
both for social intelligence and vo- 
cational training, will round out 
the program of educational service 
of the normal school—junior col- 
lege, enabling it to provide alike for 
students of varying educational 
aims and requirements beyond the 
high-school level. 

Out of this merger of teacher- 
training and junior college func- 
tions, definite educational values 
may be expected. The recluse nor- 
mal school will be reclaimed to the 
society of collegiate institutions; 
improved selection will strengthen 
the elementary school teaching per- 
sonnel; educational guidance, in- 
cluding its implications of adjust- 
ment, direction, and growth, will 
be more effective; established in- 
stitutions will be enabled to render 
a maximum educational service to 
the areas they serve; increased en- 
rollments and utilization of plants 
and personnel will result in effi- 
ciency and economy. 





It is not vet time to begin to as- 
sume that there are cost norms for 
junior colleges by which to judge 
the efficiency of this unit of our 
school system. Such measures would 
tend toward a sort of standardiza- 
tion that would kill originality. 
This school has a new kind of func- 
tion to serve and it must be given 
wide freedom until that function 
has been carefully worked out.— 
JESSE B. SEARS. 
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EARTHQUAKE RECOVERY 


The following is quoted from an 
editorial in the Tartar Shield, the 
student paper of Compton Junior 
College, California: 


Few people dared dream that a bet. 
ter Compton would rise after the 
earthquake, much less believe that a 
firm restoration would take place. But 
today the city of Compton finds itself 
in a better position than heretofore, 
while Compton Junior College wil] 
soon be the stately college that sty. 
dents knew before the temblors. 

It is not so much that Compton is 
being rebuilt, but it is the spirit ip 
which the work is undertaken; it is a 
spirit like a beacon which shines at 
night. When teachers of our college 
will take a voluntary cut in salary in 
order that reconstruction work can 
progress, there is indeed an unparal- 
leled force at work which commands 
the congratulations of all concerned, 
Things like this do not often occur, 
and the Tartar Shield speaks the mind 
of the entire student body when it of- 
fers a word of thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the teachers who have sacri- 
ficed so that the work can go on. 

Too much cannot be said of the re- 
markable progress which has taken 
place since the disaster in March. In 
all phases of school activity have stu- 
dents co-operated with the adminis- 
tration in aiding rehabilitation, and 
their spirit as well as the teachers who 
have so splendidly given their whole- 
hearted co-operation is indeed appre- 
ciated. 





CALIFORNIA ENROLLMENT 


The incomplete enrollment as re- 
ported in the public junior colleges 
of California on October 1, 1933, 
was 23,979 students. Of these, 
14,364 were classified as freshmen, 
8,052 as sophomores, 1,006 as spe- 
cial students, and 554 as postgrad- 
uates. 
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Preparing for Research in the Junior College 


BURTON CONFREY* 


The National Research Council 
has emphasized the necessity of 
winning our freshmen on the col- 
lege level to the research idea lest, 
if we wait until they have left us 
or are leaving senior college, the 
ablest students will have been at- 
tracted into the more remunerative 
occupations. Sufficient rewards in 
the field of their own personal study 
accrue to the instructors who intro- 
duce their students to the idea of 
special investigation. The inspira- 
tion drawn therefrom will encour- 
age us to initiate elementary re- 
search in our classes. Usually texts 
for the course in freshman English 
(for instance, Manly, Rickert, and 
Freeman’s The Writing of English) 
treat the problem from the students’ 
point of view; for that reason, in 
this article, we shall develop our 
thought as if discussing the teach- 
er’s personal study. 

Our first problems in sharpening 
the tools of investigation is that of 
gaining control of the library and 
its resources. In research, inde- 
pendent effort is essential; but it is 
impossible if one has not mastered 
the use of books. One who wishes 
to engage in research must know 
where to start and where most 
profitably he can make contribu- 
tions in terms of technique or in 
collaboration with previous findings 
or in a completely new develop- 
ment. Consequently he must first 
know thoroughly what has been 
written about his subject and, with- 
in the field, the most important in- 
vestigations that have yielded re- 


sults. At the same time, he must 
give particular attention to methods 
and procedure. He seeks to con- 
tinue and extend knowledge — not 
merely to investigate haphazardly 
and where he pleases, to evaluate 
carefully the results achieved and 
the conclusions drawn, and to con- 
sider the suggestions offered by pre- 
vious investigators.? 

Quite possible, though, is a situa- 
tion, the outgrowth of unpleasant 
or unprofitable associations in the 
past, whereunder one must be at- 
tracted to the use of the library. In 
that case, he may enjoy discovering 
what the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation has done in arranging photo- 
stat service, the possibilities of ab- 
stracting and loans at the Congres- 
sional Library, and of the Library 
of Congress Union Catalogue —a 
record of the unusual books in 
American libraries, those that schol- 
ars may want to locate and have 
difficulty in finding.? If one does 





* Dean, Catholic Junior College, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

1See A. W. Rubenheimer’s points of 
help for beginners, Journal of Educational 
Research (September, 1925), XII, 95 ff. 


2 See also such material as Roger How- 
son, “The Columbia Library System as a 
Research Laboratory,” Columbia Alumni 
News (October 30, 1925), XVII, 101 f. We 
may further refer for guidance to (1) 
Government Bulletin No. 24, 1926, An Out- 
line of Methods of Research; (2) Lang- 
lois and Seignobos, Introduction to the 
Study of History (Holt), which discusses 
search for documents, auxiliary sciences, 
textual criticism, investigation of author- 
ship, interpretative criticism, and such 
synthetic operations as grouping facts, 
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not know how to use the library, to 
control its resources, the college li- 
brarian may be a constant source 
of stimulus. Perhaps he will ar- 
range a series of talks on library 
science, government documents, re- 
search in special libraries, and such 
problems as the possibility of bor- 
rowing books through the mails. 
Even though the talks are for the 
students, an instructor who is eager 
to learn can attend when his classes 
do. The librarian will help also in 
directing one to special articles de- 
signed to stimulate interest in schol- 
arship, in research, and in teaching. 
Through guides to periodical litera- 
ture, one can locate, in addition, 
material which provokes initiative 
and directs readers to sources treat- 
ing various phases of research. Get- 
ting started, catching the spirit, 
wanting to be a producer as well as 
a consumer of knowledge, demands 
a perpetual eagerness and readiness 
to explore. Achieving a scientific 
attitude and comprehending the ne- 
cessity for absolute accuracy and 
unwavering attention to detail are 
imperative. The reward, though, is 
ample and a stimulus to further 
investigation.® 

Experience suggests that two 
types of research be distinguished 
because some directors of graduate 
study feel that constructive re- 
search is the only kind worthy of 
recognition—its result is a contri- 
bution to knowledge. But it re- 
quires scientific service to organize 
or synthesize materials already 
known but not available for those 
who can use the material when it 
is made ready. While not of equal 
value with the more arduous kind, 
this latter type of scholarship is 
nevertheless essential and should 
be recognized. 
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That one must have method jin 
his procedure in order to save time, 
to leave his brain free for higher 
thought processes, will not be con- 
tradicted; and since the method js 
universal, one can be original and 
at the same time adapt it advanta- 
geously to his problem. Its steps 
include: collecting facts and data; 
analyzing, comparing, and classify- 
ing these facts; and formulating q 
working hypothesis which should 
be the basis for further study. Any 
special investigator must prepare 
carefully; and in these days when 


the “movie” dominates our national: 


life the characteristics of his work 
are easily remembered: it must 
be mathematically accurate, objecti- 
fied, verifiable, impartial, and ex- 
pert. 

We might epitomize the neces- 
sary Steps in the collection of bib- 
liography* thus: (1) begin with 





constructive reasoning, and exposition; 
(3) Andre Morize, Problems and Methods 
of Literary History (Ginn); (4) E. Emmett 
Reid, Jntroduction to Organic Research 
(Van Nostrand) and W. C. Schluter, How 
to Do Research Work (Prentice Hall), 
and similar publications. 


3 Disappointment and _ discouragement 
will enter the pursuit; but read C. W. 
Payne’s specific remedies against the de- 
terrents in Phi Delta Kappa (February 
1927), IX, 99 ff. Everyone will find stim- 
ulus in G. S. Hall’s “What Is Research?”, 
Pedagogical Seminary (March 1902), IX, 
74-80. 

4In this connection one might mention 
T. P. Cross’s Bibliography and Methods of 
Literary History (University of Chicago 
Press); Clark S. Northrup’s Register of 
Bibliographies of the English Language 
and Literature; the various bibliographies 
issued by the Library of Congress; and 
such publications as A Bibliography of 
Bibliographies for students of education 
(University of Illinois, Bulletin No. 36), 
Van Hoesen and Walter’s Bibliography 
and Introductory Manual for Advanced 
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general works of reference (ency- 
clopedias, surveys, texts) and fol- 
low up every authority there men- 
tioned to see whether or not it is of 
yalue for our purpose; (2) explore 
the card catalogue, looking particu- 
larly for the latest work on our 
subject that includes a bibliogra- 
phy; (3) use Readers’ Guide and 
the special indexes; leave no trail 
unexplored; continue to watch. To 
insure accuracy in copying refer- 
ences, we must verify them imme- 
diately; and to protect ourselves, 
we must prove every one of them.® 
It is of advantage, also, to use the 
proper form (cards 3 x 95) and to 
save every card we make, filing 


Students (Scribner’s), and Roland B. Mc- 
Kerrow’s Introduction to Bibliography. 

Manly, Rickert, and Freeman’s The 
Writing of English (Appendix) is helpful 
in regard to form. Hanes and McCoy, 
Manual to Reading in Literature (Mac- 
millan, 1925) contains a model list. The 
Cambridge History of English Literature 
has excellent bibliographies in the last 
volume; the bibliography in such a book 
as Richardson Wright’s Hawkers and 
Walkers in Early America is an interest- 
ing and delightful piece of work. 


5 Sievers, one of the most productive of 
German scholars (in the field of Old Eng- 
lish) always told his new students that 
he never failed to waste time in trying to 
save time by omitting the thorough copy- 
ing and verification of references. Walter 
B. Skeat, whose Eftymological Dictionary 
gives him a right to speak authoritatively 
in this connection, adds to the weight of 
this advice. He feels that no teacher can 
make a text his own or have any sort of 
right to give opinions on it unless he 
verifies the references included. (This 
procedure he cites as the easiest and best 
way of learning to be a scholar and there- 
fore of qualifying as a teacher.) Not only 
does following bits of information to their 
source discipline the mentality of the 
scholar; it stimulates the desire for accu- 
racy, and what was begun through curi- 
osity or a sense of duty becomes a pleas- 
urable choice. 
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them alphabetically and noting the 
value, or lack of it, in each book, 
together with its availability. Those 
books in which we find no material 
should be noted, in order to prevent 
our re-examining them. We must, 
in addition, disregard books that 
are out of date and those which get 
their information second-hand, and 
we must watch for reprints under 
different titles. Economical methods 
of effective work in this case will 
prevent our spending more time 
looking for material than in using 
it intelligently. Further, anyone 
can see how, for instance, one who 
always has materials with him, who 
never has to copy cards, not only 
saves time but avoids possibility of 
error. The same is true with refer- 
ence to consulting books accurately 
and sufficiently the first time, of 
getting meanings at the first read- 
ing, and so forth. Those who do not 
economize time are either thought- 
less, or careless of life. This idea 
is effectively illustrated by an anec- 
dote concerning Coquelin when last 
he played in Chicago. He had been 
Summoned as a witness in Ros- 
tand’s trial for plagiarizing in the 
plot of Cyrano. When the veteran 
actor had finished his testimony, 
the judge thanked him and apolo- 
gized for taking two hours of his 
time. “Much worse than two hours 
of my time,” said Coquelin; “‘it is 
two hours of my life.” 





The work of the junior college is 
not only necessary; it is dignified 
and it offers possibilities of unique 
service to some of the colleges 
which are now attempting with a 
small measure of success, four 
years of collegiate work.—GEorGE F. 
ZOOK. 
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Motivating Rhetoric in the Junior College 


F. L. McDONALD* 


No more than seven years ago the 
writer was struggling along with 
rhetoric as a student—and disliking 
it. Today he is struggling along 
with it as a teacher—and enjoying 
it. No doubt his students would ac- 
count for this change by pointing 
out that the instructor is now on 
the opposite end of the red pencil, 
but there may be more behind the 
change than that. 

No one can deny that it is a bit 
tedious to work hour after hour 
with the mechanics of grammar. 
There is not much thrill in con- 
quering a dangling participle or 
capturing a split infinitive—at least 
not as much as in examining the 
auricles of a frog under the illu- 
minating eve of the microscope or 
in appreciating the temptation of 
Macbeth as his wife points out how 
easily he may become king. Yet few 
college instructors of first-year Eng- 
lish are so fortunate as to have a 
group of students entirely freed of 
the faults of childhood. Only a 
short time before his death, Tommy 
Arkle Clark, that grand old dean of 
the University of Illinois, stated 
that the greatest weakness of most 
freshmen was their failure to have 
an adequate command of the Eng- 
lish language. And since this is the 
last course in the educational sys- 
tem designed to correct these me- 
chanical faults, no instructor de- 
sires blindly to pass them by as too 


* Instructor in English, Eveleth Junior 
College, Eveleth, Minnesota. 


trivial or elementary for consider. 
ation. 

There is yet another vexing prob- 
lem to be considered by the rhetoric 
instructor — that of caring for a 
great variance in the scale of indi- 
vidual differences. The subject- 
matter of most other college courses 
is new to the college freshman; the 
instructor begins at the beginnin, 
But the rhetoric instructor cop. 
tinues to build on the foundation 
laid by the high-school Englist 
teacher. Although many come to 
the junior college with an excellent 
background in rhetoric, many others 
come with only the vaguest of no- 
tions of the mechanics of the lan- 
guage. On the opening day of schoo! 
last fall, the Eveleth Junior College 
freshmen were required to take the 
Iowa Placement Test. The results 
showed that of a possible 215 points 
the highest score was 187, the 
lowest, 27. 


A QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER 


The challenge to the junior col- 
lege rhetoric instructor, then, may 
be summed up in this question: 
How can a course in rhetoric be 
made interesting to a group of stu- 
dents of such striking individual 
differences? 

The reply to this question at Eve- 
leth Junior College has been a com- 
plete reorganization of the writer’s 
rhetoric classes. The main features 
of the new system, which for want 
of a better name has been called by 
its originator the Work Shop Meth- 
od, include: 
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1, Elimination of regular class 
periods and the substitution of a 
minimum amount of time which 
each student must spend in the 
classroom working under the direct 
supervision of the instructor. 

9. Elimination of the usual lec- 
ture and recitation presentations as 
far as practical. Instead, the mate- 
rials are given to each student in 
printed outlines known as required 
units. 

3. Organization of the required 
units into two general types: one a 
till unit, the other an application 
hit. These required units are 
srmed with the average student in 
mind, and no higher grade than 
‘™ (average) is given for the satis- 
‘actory completion of them. 

4, Provision of optional units for 
the student of better than average 
ability. 

5. Adoption of a systematic test- 
ag and pre-testing program. 


THE PLAN JUSTIFIED 


The elimination of recitations and 
ectures at first sounds like a radi- 
cal movement; yet, although it is 
entirely unconventional, it is neither 
out of keeping with the modern 
trend of educational thought nor 
is it exactly an innovation. Dr. 
Johnson said long ago: “Now, I 
cannot see that lectures can do so 
much good as reading the books 
from which the lectures are taken. 
I know nothing that can best be 
taught by lectures, except where ex- 
periments are to be shown.” This is 
the theory behind the course at Eve- 
leth Junior College. 

The instructor’s time is spent in 
acquainting the student with those 
books and materials which are best 
calculated to suit his individual 
needs. These needs are determined 


by a pre-testing program wherein 
the weaknesses and the_ strong 
points of each individual may be 
measured. Unnecessary repetitions 
may thus be avoided and attention 
may be focused on points which re- 
quire fortification. 

Many college courses are So ar- 
ranged as to benefit best the average 
student and to give special atten- 
tion to those in the lower ranges of 
ability, but few are organized in 
such a way as to render the fullest 
value to the student of superior 
ability. The Work Shop Method 
provides for both classes. The slow 
student has the advantage of fre- 
quent conferences with the instruc- 
tor; his time is budgeted for him; 
he is drilled on fundamentals; he 
is prodded into activity; and if the 
pace of the group is too fast for 
him, he is not permitted to stumble 
on blindly, but is detained until he 
has mastered each unit thoroughly. 

The superior student needs no 
such guidance. If he is shown a 
path, he can find the way by him- 
self. Under the new system he need 
not repeat drills which he has for- 
merly mastered, but may branch 
out into fields more interesting and 
better able to tap his mental re- 
sources and hold his interest. All 
he needs is careful direction. For 
this purpose the optional units have 
been organized. To a certain extent, 
these are elective so that the stu- 
dent may combine his interests 
with the business of enhancing his 
rhetorical ability. 

The newly inaugurated system 
has yet another point in its favor: 
it more nearly approximates the 
conditions which every student is 
bound to confront a few years later 
when his formal education has been 
completed. The unit outline is not 
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dissimilar to a business contract: 
it gives the student an order for a 
definite piece of work to be accom- 
plished after a certain method and 
to be completed by a certain date. 
Until the date set for the comple- 
tion of the unit, the time belongs to 
the student. He must learn to use 
it to the best advantage. If he shows 
that he is fitted for more difficult 
tasks, he is advanced. In other 
words, he is paid in grade-points 
according to the skill he possesses, 
the initiative and originality he dis- 
plays, and the desire he has to work 
to the maximum of his capacity. 
The success of the plan as meas- 
ured by a careful testing program 
conducted for the past two years 
has convinced the writer of the 
practicability of the new method. 
The following table shows a com- 
parison of average scores made on 
a standardized test by students 
working under the usual classroom 


methods in 1931 and the Work 
Shop Method in 1932: 
1931 1932 

Number of students ... 90 90 
Score, beginning of 

first semester ..... 103.9 97.8 
Score, end of first 

a 116.1 124.1 
Gain during semester 12.2 26.3 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, the major 
benefits of the Work Shop Method 
are four: the good student finds his 
work motivated, because when he 
has mastered the mechanics, he 
may elect to do as much optional 
work as he desires and because he 
may do this work in the field of his 
major interest; the poor student is 
not forced to advance faster than 
he ought, and he is accorded a 
greater amount of individual atten- 
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tion than he would otherwise re. 
ceive; every student is encouraged 
to work to the limit of his capacity, 
for it is only thus that he may re. 
ceive a superior grade; and working 
conditions approximate those that 
will confront the individual after 
college days are over. 

In addition to its adaptability to 
teaching needs, the Work Shop 
Method, the author believes, is tend- 
ing to create the highest type of 
class citizenship and to foster a less 
artificial spirit of learning, two of 
the foremost objectives of junior 
college education. 





TUITION REDUCTION 


Possibilities of reducing tuition 
at Duluth Junior College are being 
discussed again this year, and the 
Dad’s Club has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of looking into the mat- 
ter. If the high standards of the 
college are to be maintained, a large 
reduction of the present one hun- 
dred dollar annual fee can hardly 
be expected, but a cut of any amount 
would be eagerly welcomed by the 
students as well as their parents. 
In trying to effect a reduction, the 
Dad’s Club is co-operating with the 
Duluth Board of Education, which 
is responsible for the maintenance 
of the junior college. 





If, indeed, our industrial system 
is not able to absorb the young 
people, if we must extend general 
educational opportunities, as | 
think we must, to include the jun- 
ior college as a part of the com- 
mon school system, then the talk 
about drastic retrenchments is fu- 
tile. —C. H. Jupp, at the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion, Washington, January 5, 1933. 
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NEXT ANNUAL MEETING 

The next annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
February 23-24, 1934. Headquarters 
will be at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 

There will be no special railroad 
rates to Columbus for the meeting, but 
special rates will be in force to Cleve- 
land on account of the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence the 
following week. Delegates and visi- 
tors to the junior college meeting can 
take advantage of the special rates to 
Cleveland and can have their tickets 
routed via Columbus with stop-over 
privileges there. 

The program arrangements are near- 
ing completion. President Hitch sub- 
mits the following tentative program 
which promises to be interesting. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the luncheon 
programs at which specific and imme- 
diate problems will be discussed. 


FRIDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 23 
9 :45-12:00 


Address of Welcome 
Hon. B. O. Skinner, Director of Edu- 
cation for the State of Ohio 
“Evaluating the Achievement of Col- 
lege Students” 
Professor Ralph W. Tyler, of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University 
Discussion 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, LUNCHEONS 
12 :30-3 :30 


Public Junior Colleges 
Dean J. F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City 
(Kansas) Junior College, pre- 
siding 
Program to be arranged 
Private Junior Colleges 
President Richard G. Cox, Gulf Park 
College, presiding 


Program to be arranged 

(Programs will be arranged by the 
chairmen to take up the afternoon. 
Please submit to them questions you 
would like to have discussed.) 


FRIDAY EVENING, DINNER 
6 :30—8 :00 


Address 
President Geo. W. Rightmire, Ohio 
State University 


SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 24 
9:15-12:00 


‘“‘Reorganization of the Lower Division 
of Universities” 
President Robert M. Hutchins, Uni- 
versity of Chicago (tentative) 
Professor Edgar L. Yeager, Indiana 
University 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, LUNCHEONS 
12 :30-1:45 


Continuations of Friday’s luncheons 
if desired or ones organized on basis 
of attendance, institutions for men, 
for women, and co-educational; or 
ones organized on a topical basis, as 
taxation, athletics, recruiting, guid- 
ance, accreditation, curriculum, pub- 
lications, etc. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, SESSIONS 
2 :00—4 :00 


‘‘Business Administration Courses” 

Dr. W. H. Spencer, Director of 
School of Business, University 
of Chicago 

“The Junior College Journal, et cetera”’ 

Dr. W. C. Eells, U.S. Office of Edu- 

cation 
“Orienting the Freshmen” 

Dr. J. C. Miller, Dean, Christian Col- 

lege, Columbia, Missouri 
Reports of committees 
Adjournment 
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WHY THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


The purpose of the junior col- 
lege is thus stated in the current 
bulletin of La Salle—Peru—Oglesby 
Junior College, Illinois: 


The purpose of the junior college is 
to develop personality; to train young 
men and young women to think; to 
instill in them ideals and habits of 
service to country and to humanity; 
and through the establishment of the 
right civic and ethical attitudes, to lay 
the foundations of successful human 
careers in vocational, social, and po- 
litical fields. Its goal is thus as much 
character and citizenship as it is the 
acquisition of knowledge and _ the 
preparation for university or voca- 
tional careers. In general the junior 
college offers the liberal arts and pre- 
professional courses of the freshman 
and sophomore years of four-year col- 
leges and universities. It gives to high- 
school graduates the opportunity for 
two years of education at the college 
level at a saving of from $200 to $600 
per student as compared with the cost 
per student in the universities. On 
the purely intellectual and _ profes- 
sional side, the junior college will pro- 
vide introductory instruction for that 
numerous body of students who in- 
tend taking at the universities the 
courses in literature, science, law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, jour- 
nalism, home economics, etc. But it 
has another highly important com- 
munity and personal function to per- 
form, in that it will offer its advan- 
tages to a still larger number of young 
people who wish to obtain more edu- 
cation for the sake of the civic and 
cultural satisfactions which educa- 
tion brings, who are not going to the 
universities, and who simply wish to 
make, for the sake of a more human 


life, additions to their spiritual ang 
vocational capital by an _ increased 
knowledge of science, literature, eth- 
ics, economics, sociology, history, art, 
or accounting. Unquestionably this 
function, if carried out, will raise ip 
a marked degree the civic, the intel- 
lectual, and the vocational level of the 
community. 


EARLY JUNIOR COLLEGE WORK 


Mount Vernon Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has maintained since 
its founding in 1875 a two years’ 
college course under the title of 
Collegiate Course. The fact that its 
students have continuously been 
received in the great universities of 
the country with advanced stand- 
ing is sufficient testimony that its 
work has been of college level. The 
aim of Junior College, however, is 
not primarily to prepare students 
for advanced standing in the sen- 
ior colleges but to furnish a cur- 
riculum that will awaken perma- 
nent and valuable interests, furnish 
inspiration for continued study, 
train the judgment to distinguish 
between true and false values, and 
enable the student to analyze the 
environment in which she lives 
that her reaction thereon may be 
intelligent and worthy. The school 
believes that no small part of its 
obligation is to discover special 
abilities and qualities of leadership 
and stimulate potential leaders to 
assume their responsibilities. It 
also aims to prepare its students 
for later citizenship by arousing 
the consciousness of the group to 
the necessity of selecting wisely a 
leader and to the obligation of fol- 
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lowing and upholding the chosen 
leader. In place of short unrelated 
courses, the Junior College requires 
two orientation courses, each de- 
manding two years’ sequential 
study, one in the study of civiliza- 
tion from the point of view of his- 
tory, the other from the point of 
view of literature. The two courses 
are closely correlated and continu- 
ally enriched by contributions from 
the other courses. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVANTAGES 


Dr. Frank C. Touton, vice-presi- 
dent of the University of Southern 
California, enumerated several ad- 
vantages of the junior college when 
speaking recently about the new 
University Junior College _ estab- 
lished this year at Southern Cali- 
fornia. The junior college, he said, 
is especially beneficial for the fol- 
lowing classes of students: (1) 
those who have a limited amount 
of time to devote to college train- 
ing; (2) those who need and wish 
more than the usual amount of 
guidance in the pursuit of the work 
of the first two years of the college 
curriculum; (3) those who do not 
meet satisfactorily the entrance re- 
quirements of the college divisions 
of the university. In the junior col- 
lege, Dr. Touton pointed out, the 
student has the advantage of being 
taught in small segregated groups 
by instructors qualified by experi- 
ence and training to bring forth 
the best efforts of which the stu- 
dent is capable. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


The office of the Association of 
American Colleges recently made 
an investigation as to the use of 
the title or degree Associate in Arts 
or Associate of Arts. At least one 
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standard institution has conferred 
this degree on persons who com- 
pleted extension courses carrying 
the same number of credits as were 
required for the Bachelor of Arts in 
residence; another has conferred it 
in recognition of four years’ regular 
academic work; but it has been 
more generally used to recognize 
the completion of two years’ work 
in a liberal college. It was found 
also that probably 40 per cent of 
the junior colleges of the country 
make use of the title of Associate 
of Arts. 


AERONAUTICS CURRICULUM 


Creation of an aviation depart- 
ment and ground school at Chaffey 
Junior College with a complete 
two-year series of courses for me- 
chanics and pilots is the outstand- 
ing feature of the opening of the 
new year at this California junior 
college. The school board has prom- 
ised that a special building and an 
additional instructor for the new 
department will be provided next 
year. 


LONG FACULTY SERVICE 


The average term of service of 
the thirty members of the faculty 
at Bay City Junior College, Michi- 
gan, iS Over Six years, according to 
the new catalogue of the institu- 
tion. Seven of the faculty have 
been at the Bay City College ten 
years or more, four since its organi- 
zation in 1922. Are there any jun- 
ior colleges in the country, either 
public or private, which have a 
longer average? 


MUNICIPAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


At the spring meeting of the 
American Council on Education, 
President R. M. Hughes of the State 
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College of Iowa, in his chairman’s 
address, suggested that the Council 
study the possibility of a system of 
municipal scholarships to take the 
place of a local junior college being 
established in the smaller munici- 
palities. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST INSTITUTIONS 


The 1933 Yearbook of the Gen- 
eral Board of Christian Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, contains detailed statistical 
data regarding each of the 23 jun- 
ior colleges which are operated un- 
der the auspices of the church. In 
this group of institutions there 
were reported 285 faculty members 
and a student enrollment of 4,938. 
Almost half of these, 2,407, re- 
ported Methodist church affiliation. 
The value of the plants of these in- 
stitutions was $6,300,000. Seven- 
teen of the colleges report endow- 
ment funds ranging from $10,000 
to $352,000, the latter figure being 
for Galloway College. Total endow- 
ment funds amount to $1,382,000. 
Indebtedness varying from $5,000 
to $145,000 is reported by 14 of the 
colleges. Income for the year for 
the group was $723,000 while the 
expenses were $744,000. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PURPOSES 


Junior colleges serve two pur- 
poses. One is to round out the gen- 
eral education of those who do not 
propose to go on to specialized uni- 
versity work, and to provide a com- 
plete training —not a university 
preparatory one—in certain voca- 
tional lines, preferably in those oc- 
cupations in which there are local 
opportunities for employment. The 
other is to do, locally, “lower divi- 
sion”? work corresponding to the 
first two years of the university, for 
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those who cannot yet meet univer. 
sity entrance requirements, or who, 
for family or financial reasons, 
would better do it nearer home. 
For the first of these purposes there 
is no substitute for the junior col- 
lege. For the second, it is a very 
valuable collaborator and supple- 
ment, for the university. 

But the junior college is far more 
useful if it concentrates on these 
functions, which it can do exceed- 
ingly well, rather than to undertake 
to expand to the later university 
functions, which it can do only 
badly. The only reason for the 
popular demand for local state col- 
leges to give these additional years 
is to save board bills. Even this 
would apply only to the students 
actually living in the college towns, 
and not to the larger number who 
must come in from neighboring 
towns. And it is decidedly deba- 
table whether the taxpayers should 
spend $200 on a student in order to 
save him $100 in board bills. It 
would be cheaper to pay the board. 

The real objection is that the sort 
of education thus given is not worth 
the student’s time, even if he could 
live for nothing. It would be cheat- 
ing him and his parents, by making 
them think he was getting a higher 
education, when really he would 
be only dragging out his secondary 
education two years beyond the 
point at which it is educationally | 
justifiable. — CHESTER ROWELL in | 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


NEGRO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In a 1933 publication of the | 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, AHigher 
Education of Negroes, Fred McCuis- | 
tion summarizes reports on negro | 
institutions of higher education. In | 
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conclusion, under the _ caption 
“Looking Forward,” he says: 


Considering the studying and plan- 
ning being done by state officials, 
church leaders, and private agencies 
supporting higher education, com- 
pined with the necessity for rigid 
economy, one concludes that the num- 
per of four-year colleges will be ma- 
terially reduced within the next ten 
years. The fact that only 5,085 or 22 
per cent of the present college stu- 
dents are in the junior and senior 
years, indicates that many four-year 
colleges should decide to become jun- 
ior colleges in order to offer work of 
higher quality and standard. False 
pride and ambition to be big must 
give way to this more practical policy, 
or many small colleges will find them- 
selves without enrollment or support. 


INTEREST BLANK FOR WOMEN 


After several years of successful 
experience with the Vocational In- 
terest Blank for Men, Dr. E. K. 
Strong, Jr., has devised a similar 
blank for use with the women. The 
blank, consisting of 410 items, of 
which about 260 are common to 
both men’s and women’s blanks 
was published in November by the 
Stanford University Press. The 
men’s blank has been widely used 
in various junior colleges in con- 
nection with guidance work. Jun- 
ior college personnel officers have 
repeatedly asked for a_ similar 
blank for women. 


NEW ORIENTATION BOOK 


Dedicated to Dr. William H. Sny- 
der, “whose work has been a mile- 
stone in education,” publication of 
a new faculty volume, Today and 
Its Problems, was announced re- 
cently by Dudley C. Gordon and 
Vernon R. King of the English De- 
partment of Los Angeles Junior 
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College. Especially adapted to semi- 
professional curricula, the volume 
emphasizes “making a life as well 
as a living.” Other sections of the 
book cover “Problems of Making a 
Living,” “Making an Art of Life,” 
and “Beautifying Our  Environ- 
ment.” The volume contains about 
600 pages and is published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


NEW HONORARY FRATERNITY 


A national honorary political sci- 
ence fraternity, to be known as Rho 
Delta Epsilon, held its first annual 
convention recently at Los Angeles 
Junior College. The first chapter 
was organized at Compton Junior 
College, California. 


CELEBRATE SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


Virginia Intermont College will 
celebrate her fiftieth anniversary at 
the commencement exercises next 
May. This celebration will show the 
half-century of growth from a small 
institute of thirteen boarders to a 
nationally recognized junior college 
of nearly four hundred students. 
Events which will be planned for 
the program will take place during 
the day immediately preceding May 
28, 1934, when commencement fi- 
nals are scheduled. Tentative plans 
call for a pageant which will depict 
the fifty years in the history of the 
school from its founding as the 
Southwest Virginia Institute at 
Glade Spring, Virginia, in 1884, to 
its full development today as Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, with assets 
of over three-quarters of a million 
dollars, at Bristol. The home-com- 
ing of many of the 1,640 persons 
who have graduated from the col- 
lege during the fifty years will be 
one feature of the anniversary cele- 
bration. 
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LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 


The Junior College Libraries Round 
Table met October 17 and 18, during 
the American Library Association con- 
ference at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Dorothy Schumacher, librarian 
of Crane Junior College, presided. 

“Magazines in the Junior College Li- 
brary” was the subject of a paper by 
Pauline I. Dillman, librarian, Joliet 
(Illinois) Junior College. Outstanding 
characteristics of several representa- 
tive magazines were discussed as sug- 
gestive of an outline to be followed 
in examining magazines for purchase. 
Miss Dillman cited helpful annotated 
buying lists and suggested inexpensive 
methods of binding magazines. Her 
paper will be published later in the 
Junior College Journal. 

B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and 
dean of instruction at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, spoke on “‘Instruc- 
tion in the Use of Books at Stephens 
College.” With the exception of a few 
introductory visits to the library, all 
instruction is given at Stephens by the 
classroom teacher at the time when 
the books are needed by the students 
in preparing their class work. The in- 
struction is in no way separated from 
the regular classroom work. Moreover, 
use is made over and over again of 
each reference book studied, until it 
becomes familiar to the student. 

William M. Randall, Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago, discussed “Junior College Li- 
brary Standards” from two points of 
view—standards of equipment, which 
have been the means of measuring in 
the past, and standards of perform- 
ance, which are more difficult to meas- 
ure but which more truly represent the 
library. In a study of accredited and 
non-accredited junior college libraries, 
Mr. Randall is trying to determine just 





what equipment is necessary for ex. 
cellence of performance. He pointeq 
out also the difficulty of formulating 
these standards since outside factors 
contribute to the success of the library 
and since performance is really not 
measurable. 

Charlotte Zepf, Book Selection De. 
partment, Chicago Public Library, 
spoke on “Recent Books for Junior 
College Libraries.” Miss Zepf distrip. 
uted mimeographed sheets listing 
twenty-seven books chosen as’ suitable 
for the average intelligent reader. 

In a talk on “Books and the New 
College Plan at the University of Chi- 
cago,” M. Llewellyn Raney, University 
of Chicago Libraries, described the 
Chicago plan of instruction as it af- 
fects the University Library. In each 
of the four divisions, syllabi are pro- 
vided by the University and must be 
purchased by each student. In addi- 
tion to the syllabi, sets are rented to 
each student. These texts are indis- 
pensable. Other books required in the 
courses are purchased in multiple 
copies by the University Library and 
made accessible in a number of 
smaller library rooms for short-time 
loans. Charging is simple and con- 
venient. There are only 2,000 different 
titles in this library collection, all of 
which are of noticeably recent copy- 
right date. 

The Committee on Standards sub- 
mitted a supplementary report and re- 
quested to be released. Only about 35 
per cent of the junior colleges re- 
sponded to their questionnaire. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be a lack of 
agreement as to what constitutes a jun- 
ior college. 

Miss Virginia Kramer, librarian, 
Bradford Junior College, Bradford, 
Massachusetts, was selected as chair- 
man for the next meeting. 

VELMA R. SHAFFER, Secretary 
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Reports and Discussion 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


With two stirring addresses by Dr. 
L. A. Maverick, professor of economics 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and by Dr. Clarence M. Case, 
professor of sociology at University of 
Southern California; with “The Place 
of the Junior College in the Changing 
Era” as keynote of the entire day’s ses- 
sion, the autumn meeting of the South- 
ern California Junior College Associa- 
tion was held at Chaffey Junior Col- 
lege at Ontario, October 21, Dr. John 
B. Griffing, of San Bernardino, presid- 
ing. Music by the Chaffey A Cappella 
Choir, directed by S. E. Blakeslee, was 
also given. 

Speaking on the subject, “New Wine 
in Old Bottles,” Dr. Maverick suggest- 
ed that it does not pay to drive into 
blind alleys nor to undertake hopeless 
ventures but that a study of economic 
principles will enable us to judge 
which ventures in education are hope- 
ful. 

Commenting upon Dr. Hart’s recent 
committee recommendations on social 
sciences and curriculum readjust- 
ments, the professor asserted that 
high-school and junior college students 
are “too immature to reach final sci- 
entific conclusions. So let me exhort 
you to accept the recommendations, to 
give a new emphasis to the social sci- 
ences in your colleges, but let me also 
warn you to be realists, in recognizing 
the difficulties of arriving at scientific 
conclusions in social fields when your 
students are immature and not yet 
trained in scientific procedure. .... 
Prepare them to reason matters over 
again at the higher levels.” 

A crying need for measurement of 
social behavior was voiced by Dr. 
Case, as he pictured, all too realisti- 
cally, the holdover of infantile traits 
shown in today’s adult life. 

“If we dressed these adult infants 
as they should be, some bank presi- 
dents would be wearing rompers and 
the head of a woman’s seminary would 
be in a pinafore,” he stated, as he told 
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of the serious need for quantitative 
tests for the social infant and his hold- 
over baby traits of (1) grabbing (as 
evidenced by the example of the 
‘“‘roadhog’”’); of (2) squalling (cf. the 
horn tootings in a traffic jam); and of 
(3) making a mess wherever he goes 
(viz., the litter in public parks or con- 
veyances after the baby adults have 
played there). 

Round-table sessions which pre- 
ceded the luncheon reported their 
highlights as follows: 

Library.— Led by Miss Winifred 
Skinner, of Pasadena, discussion on 
“Present Problems” brought out the 
fact that librarians must keep up their 
morale; must do their share in re- 
trenchment but not more than their 
share; that administrators and libra- 
rians will do well to confer seriously. 
Adeline Cooke, of Santa Monica, was 
chairman; Mrs. Clapp of Chaffey, sec- 
retary pro tempore. 

Language.—Miss Lela B. Watson, of 
Santa Ana, justified foreign-language 
teaching on the grounds that it fur- 
nishes cultural background; is a voca- 
tional necessity in certain fields; and 
helps pupils understand their own lan- 
guage as well as foreign people better. 
Miss Josephine Indovina, of Los An- 
geles, discussed six of the “Goals of 
Language Instruction” in her school. 
Miss Dorothea Frahm, of San Bernar- 
dino, stressed the need for instruction 
to place emphasis on the new stand- 
ards and gave six methods whereby 
this may be secured. 

English.—Dr. William S. Ament, of 
Scripps College, in his address, “Lit- 
erature in a Changing Age,” urged that 
contemporary literature courses be 
given to help students choose wisely 
in their current reading; presented ten 
points for judging a modern novel; 
and traced the general tendency of 
fiction in the last sixty years from 
moral certainty through doubt and 
disillusionment back to hope again. 
Miss Dorothy K. Austin, of Compton, 
was acting chairman. 

Social Science.— Howard Seal, of 
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Long Beach, spoke on “Emphasis,” 
and Dr. Grace Baumgartner, of San 
Bernardino, gave the results of a ques- 
tionnaire showing an increase in Eu- 
ropean over American history courses; 
a similar increase in economics with a 
decided drop in specialized ones; a 
variation in library funds from none 
at all to $1,100; and discovery of texts 
in use. Officers chosen were: Dr. 
Baumgartner, president; Albert Small, 
vice-president; Mr. Spangoli of Glen- 
dale, secretary-treasurer. 

Home Economics.—Miss Pauline F. 
Lynch, of University of California at 
Los Angeles, reported on the national 
meeting at Milwaukee, mentioning the 
outstanding feature as optimism and 
showing how the curriculum has con- 
formed to changing conditions. Dr. 
Margaret C. Jones, also of University 
of California at Los Angeles, stressed 
the three units of study involved in 
teaching family relationships. 

Music.—Dr. Francis Bacon, dean of 
men at University of Southern Califor- 
nia, gave an inspiring address on the 
place of music in the present era, 
pointing out how physical sciences 
have forged ahead while our spiritual, 
intellectual, and cultural factors have 
lagged. Education must be the leaven- 
ing influence in this machine age, he 
believes. Discussion of the proposed 
constitution followed and officers were 
re-elected for another semester. 

Guidance.—Dr. Tempe Allison, of 
San Bernardino, newly-elected presi- 
dent, reported on the San Bernardino 
guidance program which includes psy- 
chological tests, content examinations, 
personality and interest tests; and 
Miss Margaret Bennett, of Pasadena, 
reviewed her new textbook. S. Lance 
Brintle, of Long Beach, was chosen 
secretary. 

Physical Sciences.—Preparation of 
comprehensive examinations in phys- 
ics and chemistry by which instruc- 
tors can compare their own students 
with those of other institutions was 
given over to a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, Burgoyne 
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Griffing of Glendale. Dr. G. Ross Rop. 
ertson, of University of California at 
Los Angeles, brought out the facts that 
spirited discussions are necessary as 
stimulus to greater effort; that weekly 
quizzes and “post-mortems” on ques- 
tions are especially helpful; that calm 
written effort is better than sudden 
oral, often embarrassed, recitations. 

Biological Sciences. — “Zodlogy 1A 
and 1B as Prerequisites of Various 
Majors” was discussed by Dr. J. T. 
Jackley, of Compton; “General Biology 
as a Possible Laboratory Science Fy]- 
filling the General and Cultural Needs 
of the Majority of Our Students” was 
discussed by Miss Mabel Peirson, of 
Pasadena. Points brought out includ- 
ed: biology as a general course (not 
too technical) with laboratory work 
is desirable for most students; a grow- 
ing tendency toward substitution of 
biology as prerequisites for majors 
and as recommended courses for ma- 
jors; the problem of fitting a variety 
of junior college biology courses into 
the accepted list of laboratory sciences 
of the university. H. H. Tracy and Dr. 
Mabel Myers, both of Fullerton, were 
chosen chairman and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Journalism. — Discussion centered 
around the teaching and supervisory 
load, led by Mrs. Glenna B. Merryfield, 
of San Bernardino; and plans for the 
Press Meeting at Riverside, November 
18, by Robert Patton, of that institu- 
tion. 

Speech Arts. — Extemporaneous 
speaking contests of recent years, their 
training advantages and methods used 
by Pasadena in handling the compe- 
titions were discussed by Mrs. Irene 
Peters of that institution. James C. 
Scott, of Riverside, spoke on the ad- 
vantages of oratory; S. M. Hayden, of 
Santa Monica, upheld the values of 
debate and _ hotly-contested tourna- 
ments; and Mrs. Esther C. Litchfield, 
of Fullerton, stressed the One-Act Play 
Tournament, describing especially 
that sponsored annually by the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, the win- 
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ner of which contest is awarded a 
two-year scholarship to their famed 
School of the Theatre. New officers 
are: J. P. Beasom of Glendale, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Peters, secretary. 

Round tables were also held on 
administration and engineering and 
mathematics. The Claremont Colleges 
will be hosts to the Association at its 
spring conference to be held in May. 


HAZEL G. LONG 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The regular fall meeting of the 
Northern California Junior College As- 
sociation was called to order, on the 
campus of the University of California 
at Berkeley, Saturday, October 14, by 
President Melrowe Martin. Vice-Presi- 
dent Monroe Deutsch, of the Univer- 
sity, opened the morning session, 
stressing the interest of the University 
in the junior college program and the 
desire to co-operate in the solution of 
our problems. Chester Rowell, editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, then 
reviewed the changing notions regard- 
ing higher education. He compared 
the English and German systems, and 
especially emphasized the need for ob- 
servation and a more scientific ap- 
proach in our methods of instruction. 
To him there has been too much de- 
pendence on the textbook method. 
Miss Grace Bird, dean of Bakersfield 
Junior College, gave an extended argu- 
ment in support of the “Development 
of a Social Intelligence Core Curricu- 
lum,” using as a basis for the practical 
illustration of the problems involved 
the experience of Bakersfield in at- 
tempting to realize this important ob- 
jective for junior college service. 

Dr. Karl Cowdery, associate regis- 
trar of Stanford University, summar- 
ized, with the help of graphs and scat- 
ter diagrams, the experience of junior 
college transfer students at Stanford, 
in comparison with the academic ex- 
perience of native Stanford students. 
He showed that the tendencies noted 
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some time ago by Professor Eells (and 
which were so gratifying to the junior 
college administrator) had generally 
changed—that since 1926 there has 
been a steady decline in the relation 
of the academic average of junior col- 
lege transfers as compared with aver- 
age of the native Stanford student, 
which has remained practically con- 
stant. Dr. Merton Hill, director of 
Admissions of the University of Cali- 
fornia, made a few remarks concern- 
ing the experience of the more than 
six thousand junior college transfers 
in the schools of the University. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted, as follows, for 
1933-34: President, Dr. Dwight Baker, 
principal of Modesto Junior College; 
Vice-President, Harold F. Taggart, 
dean of men, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege; Secretary and Treasurer, J. Evan 
Armstrong, president of Armstrong 
Junior College; Commissioner of Ath- 
letics, Dr. Horace L. Hoch, of Modesto 
Junior College; Commissioner of Fine 
Arts, Miss Dorothy Jane Rowell, of 
Marin Junior College; Commissioner 
of Women’s Affairs, Miss Belle Cool- 
edge, dean of women, Sacramento Jun- 
ior College; Commissioner of Foren- 
sics, Miss Catherine Fields, Santa Rosa 
Junior College. 

At lunch, the two hundred junior 
college instructors and friends taxed 
the capacity of Stephens Union. It 
was especially gratifying to the junior 
college instructors to welcome _ so 
many faculty members of the univer- 
sity. President Robert Sproul interpo- 
lated into his usual genial atmosphere 
a serious note, when he urged co-oper- 
ation all along the line in education, 
to face the future dangers of unrea- 
sonable retrenchment. President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, of Stanford, read a 
carefully prepared paper on “The Ex- 
tension of Public Education.” He em- 
phasized, in his own peculiar and 
forceful way, the fact that the stand- 
ardized four-year program satisfied 
neither the professional curricula for 
the future, nor the popular demand 
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for a wider extension of education 
upward beyond the usual high-school 
program. He generally advocated the 
extension of public education through 
the sophomore year and the adapta- 
tion of the program to meet this dem- 
ocratic pressure. 

At 2:00 p.m. the following groups 
met under the guidance of the chair- 
men as indicated. In each case this 
chairman had arranged a program or 
had presented beforehand problems 
for discussion. 

1. Science, Mr. George Pomeroy, San 
Mateo Junior College 
2. Practical arts, Mr. Harris B. Skelton, 
Modesto Junior College 
3. Art, Miss Jane Rowell, Marin Junior 
College 
4. Administration, Dr. Merton Hill, 
University of California 
5. Physical education, Miss Margaret 
Clark, Santa Rosa Junior College 
6. Social studies, Mr. J. S. Hughes, Sac- 
ramento Junior College 
7. Foreign languages, Miss Bertha Niel- 
sen, Yuba County Junior College 

8. Mathematics, Dr. Vern James, Men- 
lo Junior College 

9. English, Mr. Claude 

Benito Junior College 

At the end of the group sessions, in 
most instances, minutes or conclusions 
were authorized, to be sent to the new 
secretary, with the assurance that 
these conclusions would be circulated 
among ihe member schools of the as- 
sociation. 

HAROLD F. TAGGART, Secretary 

SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Settles, San 


CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Conferences of Administrative 
Officers of Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation, in session at the University of 
Chicago, recently passed the following 
resolutions: 


As a group of citizens deeply interested 
in the improvement of education in the 
United States, we have read with concern 
and dismay the action taken by the Board 
of Education of the City of Chicago. 
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The suspension of the Crane Junior Co]. 
lege in a period when unemployment of 
young people is acute will throw a very 
heavy responsibility on the community 
to provide in some other fashion for use- 
ful employment of the time of adoles- 
cents in this city. While unemployment 
of young people of the adolescent age is 
somewhat more acute at the present time 
than it has been in earlier years, the tend- 
ency of industry to reject young people 
from its opportunities of employment has 
been moving steadily in a direction which 
requires the public to provide junior col- 
lege opportunities on a much larger scale 
than they have ever been provided in the 
past. 

The other eliminations of school oppor- 
tunities which have been made by the 
school board could in a number of cases 
have been avoided if the school board had 
courageously faced the just demand that 
the costs of maintenance, including jani- 
torial service and supplies, be adjusted to 
the real needs of the schools. 

Finally, it is our firm conviction that 
when a group of citizens on the school 
board assumes to rearrange the educa- 
tional facilities of the schools and to ne- 
glect entirely in so doing the expert ad- 
vice of a competent superintendent and 
central educational staff it is time for a 
serious consideration of the desirability 
of eliminating altogether from the con- 
trol of this highly technical service in- 
competent and untrained representatives 
of the community who are obviously ap- 
pointed to the board to serve political 
rather than educational purposes. 





It is the primary and fundamen- 
ial function of the common school 
system extending from the earliest 
vears of schooling, through kinder- 
garten, elementary school, junior 
and senior high school, and the jun- 
ior college, to educate the citizen 
for effective participation in all of 
those common understandings and 
co-operations which are necessary 
to sustain the best in our complex 
contemporaneous civilization which 
is American.—Carnegie Report on 
State Higher Education in Califor- 
nia. 
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M. E. BenNneETT. College and Life. 
McGraw - Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1933. 456 pages. 

A new textbook on orientation 
needs to be justified. The publish- 
ers stress its “group guidance ap- 
proach,” but other texts have been 
effective for class use. To this re- 
viewer there seem to be other mer- 
its, however, Which do justify this 
new contribution to the field. 

First, and especially significant 
to readers of the Junior College 
Journal, College and Life grows 
directly from the long experience 
of a director of orientation in a 
junior college closely tied up with 
high school rather than with uni- 
versity... While its advice fits per- 
fectly the freshman in the univer- 
sity, it does not at any point assume 
as the basis of discussion a pros- 
pective university career. Much of 
it might well be used for high- 
school graduates whose _ further 
study must be self-directed. 

The second merit of the book is 
its stress on normality rather than 
on morbid introspection or psycho- 
pathic symptoms. The craving for 
self-analysis is a natural one: the 
student must (in Dr. Burton’s 
words, quoted on page 26) “take 
his stand at the center of his own 
being” in order to survey his world 
in a correct perspective. In College 
and Life the unhealthy probing 
popularized from Freud.is hardly 
found; but the Personal Inventory 


1 Miss Bennett has been equally success- 
ful as Director of Orientation in Pasadena 
Junior College and Director of Guidance 
in the Pasadena Public Schools. 


in each chapter is stimulating, often 
fascinating. The chapters on self- 
discovery and self-knowledge are 
constructive and free from morbid 
suggestion. Even chapter xix, Some 
Trends and Pitfalls, contains not 
case-histories of the abnormal but 
such far more frequent problems 
as refusal to face facts or building 
up defense mechanism. 

This same healthy attitude is 
shown, too, in the stress on objec- 
tive rather than subjective self- 
analysis. (Even the personnel ad- 
viser is wisely warned in the Pref- 
ace to avoid “personal reverie” in 
group or individual discussion!) 
Most of the personal inventories are 
of this sort. Least objective and 
therefore least effective, it seems to 
the writer, is the Personality Chart 
on pages 314-15. Very useful in 
rating others, in self-rating it leads 
the student at once to identify 
himself with one of the types in the 
left column. The statistics fre- 
quently given to show how other 
students have reacted to experi- 
ments (pages 86-87 on _ study 
courses, page 137 on note-taking, 
pages 167-68 on reading ability) 
are very interesting to the average 
reader and valuable as objective 
evidence. In a chapter on voca- 
tional planning, again, emphasis is 
very wisely laid on the fact that in- 
terest alone in an occupation does 
not guarantee one’s fitness for it. 
Objective tests of aptitude should 
supplement the interest. 

The Bibliography seems to have 
no dead wood. Even some of the 
very good books of earlier date are 
omitted, so rapidly has this field 
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developed. The list of tests and 
rating scales in the Appendix is 
surely the best available to date. 
The chapters on note-taking and 
using the library are thoroughly 
practical. In view of the growing 
emphasis on comprehensive exami- 
nations, one could wish for a much 
fuller discussion of the types of 
examination the student will meet 
and his best preparation for and 
attitude toward them. 

In so excellent a work it is a pity 
that the opening chapters are in a 
stilted, rather “preachy” style, 
which will repel many readers, old 
and young. “Ofttimes,” ‘“‘won- 
drous,” “build aright,” “‘social mi- 
lieu,’ “proceed apace,” “stately 
mansions,” and, in general, periodic 
sentences in place of catch phrases 
where a point is at once clear 
—all these fill the opening pages 
and discourage progress. The rest 
of the book is straightforward and 
vigorous; notably, perhaps, chapter 
xv, Thought and Its Relation to 
Study, which contains also an ex- 
traordinarily good summary and 
application of Robinson’s Mind in 
the Making. 

J. LEONARD HANCOCK 


CRANE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
“Late lamented!”’ 


WILLIAM MasrTIN Proctor. The 
Six-Four-Four Plan of School Or- 
ganization in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia. Board of Education, Pasa- 
dena, California. 1933. 201 
pages. 

This is one of the most signifi- 
cant studies that have appeared in 
junior college literature for sev- 
eral years. Its primary claim to the 
interest of the students of educa- 
tion will undoubtedly be the ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of the 
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six-four-four plan of school organj- 
zation. Much theoretical discussion 
has been spent upon this subject. 
This report furnishes concrete data. 
The survey of the system was un- 
der the full-time directorship of 
Dr. W. M. Proctor, who organized 
the local committees to make spe- 
cific studies of the various aspects 
of the plan. 

In addition to the usual intro- 
ductory statements and the sum- 
maries, the major parts of the re- 
port are: The six-year elementary 
school, the four-year junior high 
school, the four-year junior college, 
adult education and special schools, 
In the report on the elementary 
school it was found that those pu- 
pils who had a life-activity type of 
curriculum did as well as those in 
the traditional program. In respect 
to the efficiency of the four-year jun- 
ior high school Dr. Proctor says: 
“The Director of Research Studies 
can say unhesitatingly that the 
four-year high school as it has been 
developed in that city under the 
existing six-four-four plan is both 
an administrative and an educa- 
tional success” (page 89). Some 
of the salient facts are: (1) the pro- 
grams of study compare most fa- 
vorably with those in twenty-four 
cities, (2) teachers’ opinions ex- 
press the belief that four-year units 
furnish better educational oppor- 
tunity and facilities than _ three- 
year, (3) graduates of the four-year 
unit made superior scholastic rec- 
ords when compared with outsid- 
ers, (4) the mature leadership 
brought about by the presence of 
tenth-graders is a distinct advan- 
tage to social-civic education, and 
(5) the holding power is exceed- 
ingly good—only 2.2 per cent of 
withdrawals. 
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A careful reading of the part de- 
voted to the four-year junior col- 
lege will reward any student of the 
junior college movement. It is a 
clear presentation of the organiza- 
tion and functioning of one of the 
best public junior colleges that this 
country affords. In addition one 
finds a careful evaluation of the 
efficiency of this educational inno- 
vation. Some items which may in- 
terest the reader are: (1) that over 
52 per cent of the students are en- 
rolled in terminal courses, (2) that 
77 per cent of the students had de- 
cided on their life work and that 
this period is one in which many 
make their vocational choices, (3) 
that the holding power of the jun- 
ior college is very good, (4) that its 
graduates who go on into the two 
divisions of the University of Cali- 
fornia have a grade-point standing 
of 1.25 as against 1.30 for those 
who have been in attendance from 
their freshman year, and (5) that 
the new unit has been a sizeable 
factor in reducing costs. Perhaps 
the most significant finding is that 
physical maturity is reached be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh grades 
and that the student population of 
the four-year junior college is a ho- 
mogeneous group in that this group 
Shows less disparity within itself 
than any grades from fifth through 
the fourteenth. 

This study accomplishes’ the 
purpose it set out to perform in a 
most adequate manner. If time, 
money, and personnel were avail- 
able other studies might have been 
included, such as: (1) the compar- 
ison of the achievement of students 
in the four-year junior college with 


students in the traditional organi- — 


zations through the use of achieve- 
ment tests, (2) a more critical 
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analysis of the amount of articu- 
Jation and economy which was 
brought about through a four-year 
curriculum, and (3) the determina- 
tion of the amount of influence that 
such factors as selection in popu- 
lation and the social organization 
of Pasadena as a community have 
on the achievement of the students 
in the four-year junior college. 
The report, which was addressed 
to the taxpayer and patron in Pasa- 
dena, furnishes ample _ evidence 
that they made no mistake in un- 
dertaking such a radical departure 
in school organization. Dr. Proctor, 
Superintendent Sexson and his as- 
sociates, and the Board deserve the 
genuine thanks of all who believe 
in the junior college movement. 


J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





LASELL FORESTS 


Lasell Junior College, Massachu- 
setts, owns over three thousand 
acres of forest lands in Vermont. 
Over one and one-half million ever- 
greens have been planted on them 
by the college. 





In an address at the Ohio State 
Educational Conference April 7, 
1933, Dr. George D. Strayer said: 


We must look forward to the time 
when all boys and girls will continue 
in school until eighteen or twenty 
years of age. Public education must 
accept the responsibility for second- 
ary and higher education for an ever 
increasing percentage of the total pop- 
ulation because of the reduction in 
the number of workers needed to 
maintain production in our machine- 
served civilization. 














Bibliography on Junior Colleges* 




















2517. 


2518. 


2519. 


2520. 


2521. 


2522. 


HoGEBOOM, FLoOYDE Eppy, “Semi-Pro- 
fessional Training of Dental As- 
sistants at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege,” Pacific Dental Gazette and 
Journal (July 1933), 1 illustration. 

Outline of curriculum and report of 
success of the work. 


HUTCHINS, ROBERT M., “To the Alum- 
ni,” University of Chicago Maga- 
zine (April 1933), XXV, 252. 

Announcement of incorporation of 
the last two years of the University 
High School in the College. 


HuTCHINS, RospertT MayNarp, “Hard 
Times and the Higher Learning,” 
Yale Review (June 1933), XXII, 
714-30. 

Discusses place of junior college in 
higher education. Advocates abolition 
of freshman and sophomore work in 
all true universities. 


HutTcHins, Rospert M., “Education 
and the Public Mind,’’ School and 
Society (August 5, 1933), XXXVIII, 
161-65. 

Address’ before 
Association at Chicago. 


National Education 
Advocates abo- 


lition of freshman and sophomore 
work in the university. 
JOHNSTON, JOHN B., “The Junior 


College of the University of Minne- 
sota,” Provision for the Individual 
in College Education (W. S. Gray, 
editor), (Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1932), (1932), 
pp. 109-121. 

A general description of plans for the 
new organization. 


JOHNSTON, J. B. (chairman), “The 
1933 College Sophomore Testing 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 


2523. 


2524. 


2525. 


2526. 


2527. 


2528. 
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Program,” Educational 
(October 1933), XIV, 522-71. 


Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tional Testing. Includes data from a 
considerable number of junior colleges 
in all parts of the country. 


Record 


JOHNSTON, Russet R., “Speech Ac- 
tivities in Junior College,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech (June 1933), 
XIX, 375-79. 

Paper presented at 1932 National 
Convention of Teachers of Speech. Dis- 
cusses desirable methods in debating, 
oratory, and dramatics. 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., AND Hanp, 
Haroitp C., “Selected References on 
the Organization of Secondary Ed- 
ucation,” School Review (October 
1933), XLI, 618-26. 


Includes 18 annotated references (14 
of them from the Junior College Jour- 
nal) on “Junior Colleges.’’ 


KERSEY, VIERLING, “Dr. Ricciardi As- 
sumes New Position,” California 
Schools (August 1933), IV, 275. 


Tribute to the new head of San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College. 


LANE, Davin A., Jr., “The Junior 
College Movement among Negroes,” 
Journal of Negro Education (July 
1933), II, 272-83. 


A careful determination of the pres- 
ent number and location of all negro 
junior colleges in the country, and de- 
tailed information regarding 19 in ten 
states. Also treats growth of the move- 
ment, aims of the colleges, tuition fees, 
and faculty training. 


LARSON, P. MERVILLE, “Getting More 
Out of Phi Rho Pi,” Phi Rho Pi 
Persuader (October 1933), VII, 3-4, 
1 portrait. 


Discussion by debate coach at Hutch- 
inson Junior College, Kansas. 


LEMBKE, GLENN L., “To the Vic- 
tor—,” Phi Rho Pi Persuader (Oc- 
tober 1933), VII, 7-8. 


Address by past president of the 
national forensic fraternity. 
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DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 

















EXPLANATION SUMMARY BY STATES 

cord 1. This list contains all the junior col- Total Publie Private 
leges within the United States (insular State 1 Enroll-  — Enroll-_— Enroll- 

juca- | ssions included) and in foreign coun- Als — 7“ ae * —_ 
posse Bee Ss 483 1 - 7 483 

ma tries which have been reported to No- = Arizona .......... a a | ee 
leges vember 20, 1932. The list is meant to be = Arkansas ......... 12 2,057 6 1,642 6 = 415 
inclusive rather than exclusive, and there- #& California. ....... 54 34,814 355 33,515 19 1,299 

Ac- fore it contains the names of some institu- Colorado ........ 7 =? Se Ue 
Nar- tions which are doing very little junior eterna ial : som 5 « 6 US 
33), college work. It omits, however, a number ans Goluabta 9 me ; “ : _ 
of institutions that offer courses of college pionign . pin . wo © on 

work but are not organized on a junior Georgia .......... 17 2029 10 1,938 «7 795 

og college basis. Where an institution has Idaho ............ 7 #1,537 3 986 4 551 
‘ing, requested that it be not considered as a Illinois ........... 18 3,403 5 1,878 13 1,525 
junior college it has bten omitted from — Indiana .......... 7 o200 2 --» 5 520 

this list. DE? aceesacnkends 37) =. 2,676 271,904) 10 772 

\ND, 9. Forty-three public junior colleges ne seeKkeseeees 17 — 10 = 3,580 7 $74 
on | and eighty-five private junior colleges rai mnenniies: 7 yer . ts . — 
Ed- | failed to furnish enrollment data. For <<... 3 108 0 & 3 153 
ber | twenty-two of the public and fifty-six of — \arylana euneenins 5 561 1 ’ 4 nan 
| the private institutions, data are taken  Massachusetts.... 9 674 1 44 8 630 

(14 | from previous records and are shown in »Michigan ......... 11 83,718 8 3,522 3 196 
ur- parentheses. No enrollment data are Minnesota ....... 102,412 7 2,222 3 190 
shown for the other twenty-one public Mississippi eee ee 20 3,240 11 ~~ 2,522 9 718 

and twenty-nine private junior colleges. Missouri ......... 24 «4,762 8 2,427 16 2,335 

As- Diff tiati hastens: dni — ; MOMtOMA 26. ccicss 2 3791 379] or 
nie Se — I oe ccnne: 7 746 2 131 5 615 
and special students was not made in yxoyada ........... 0 9 0 Pi 
1930-31. Hence, although some of the re- New Hampshire... 2 190 1 1 190 

San peated enrollments are printed in the New Jersey........ 4 235 0 ... 4 236 
column headed “Freshman” they should New Mexico....... 1 2090 «1 209 «(OO st 

™ be interpreted as total enrollments for the New York......... - a Si oe 
s,” preceding year. ston a ™ “a . oa = 
— a a a 2 2 2 we 
ily Phen basen — mipiien Sniiemnens SD Rc kdacdidesees 12 3,563 1 41,215 11 —= 2,348 
" ae os wee Oklahoma ....... 23 2,795 20 2,648 3 152 

-_ A—The American Association of Junior Col- COM 5nkcisesens 2 cx = 2 wx 
ual leges. The American Association of Junior Pennsylvania .... 7 995 O ane 7 995 
de- Colleges does not act as accrediting agent Rhode Island ..... 1 25 0 ais 1 25 
nn except in those areas where no authorized South Carolina... 4 306 1 20 ‘ 286 
ve agency takes account of the junior college. South Dakota.... 6 352 3 233 3 119 
we All schools which are members of the as- Tennessee ........ 14 1,762 2 £174 #+12~= = 1,588 
sociation are so listed. EE kintsansenia 43 8,528 20 4,949 23 3,579 
B—The State College Association. i ranceeaeins 6 1,522 3 675 3 ~~ 847 

re D—The State Department of Education. ae 1 101 0 1 101 
Pi a England Association of Colleges and Virginia .......... 11 1,492 OO ... 11 1,492 
4, I etn ed per Washington ...... 6 73904 5022 237 
Schools and Colleges of the west Virginia..... 7 887 #1 +290 6 597 
Middle States. Wisconsin ........ 6 906 1 £4689 #5 ~~ 2:17 

- N—The North Central Association of Colleges wyoming ........ 0 a ao aa 
and Secondary Schools. casita. <email: as “iain, Satan “lta 
| S—The Association of Colleges and Secondary ee 514 103,530 210 70,221 304 33,309 
ic- Schools of the Southern States. ere 5 1,927 4 1,879 1 48 
)e- U—The State University. Foreign .......... 6 Or an’ @ 41 
W—Northwest Association of Secondary and ae a nt <n <n 
Higher Schools. Grand Total ...525 105,498 214 72,100 311 33,398 
he *Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tennessee, 
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Directory of Phi Theta Kappa, 1934" 


RUTH BARNARD 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
President, Jack Benge, Northeastern Okla- Secretary, Miss Ruth Barnard, 5219 Walk- 


homa Junior College, Miami, Oklahoma er Avenue, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Vice-President, Miss Evelyn Schrom, Chris- Treasurer, Melvin Harlin, Cameron State 
tian College, Columbia, Missouri Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


Beta—Stephens College Omicron—Rochester Junior College 
Columbia, Missouri Rochester, Minnesota 
President, Miss Mary Ellen Brown President, Richard Billings 
Secretary, Miss Margaret Miller Secretary, Miss Phyllis Roesler 
Gamma—Christian College Pi—Central College 
Columbia, Missouri Conway, Arkansas 
President, Miss Barbara Busse President, Miss Janice Goodbar 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Elliott Secretary, Miss Mary Louise Sexton 
Epsilon—Cottey College Rho—Lon Morris College 
Nevada, Missouri Jacksonville, Texas 
President, Miss Lois Krehbiel President, Lloyd Bond 
Secretary, Not elected Secretary, Miss Annetta Weatherby 
Eta—William Woods College Tau—Wentworth Military Academy 
Fulton, Missouri Lexington, Missouri 
President, Miss Helen Weigle President, M. D. Blackwell 
Secretary, Miss Selma Southwick Secretary, C. H. Robinson 
Kappa—St. Joseph Junior College Upsilon—Whitworth College 
St. Joseph, Missouri Brookhaven, Mississippi 
President, Miss Elizabeth M. Anderson President, Miss Josie Brumfield 
Secretary, Miss Jesse Roberts Secretary, Miss Josephine Lessley 
Lambda—Flat River Junior College Phi—Weatherford Junior College 
Flat River, Missouri Weatherford, Texas 
President, Miss Mildred Paulsell President, Howard Grimes 
Secretary, Miss Vera Caruthers Secretary, Miss Catherine Lovell 
Mu—Northeastern Oklahoma Junior Chi—Cameron State Agricultural College 
' College Lawton, Oklahoma 
Miami, Oklahoma President, Melvin Harlin 
President, Jack Benge Secretary, Miss Doris Pottz 
A Ne SN SN Psi—Ottumwa Heights College 
Nu—Virginia Intermont College Ottumwa, Iowa 
’ Bristol, Virginia President, not elected 
President, Miss Martha Christian Secretary, not elected 
Secretary, Miss Christine Wyatt Omega—Muskegon Junior College 


* Organized as Kappa Phi Omicron, at Muskegon, Michigan 
Stephens College, Missouri, in 1910. Offi- President, Owen C. Berg 
cially recognized by the American Asso- Secretary, Miss Dorothy E. Smith 
ciation of Junior Colleges at Atlantic City, Alpha Alpha—Little Rock Junior College 


November 19, 1929. For further informa- Little Rock, Arkansas 
tion see the Junior College Journal (Feb- President, James McGowan 
ruary 1932), II, 258-62. Secretary, Frederick Schmutz 
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299 The Junior College Journal for January 1934 | 


Alpha Beta—Santa Ana Junior College 
Santa Ana, California 

President, Miss Ruth Jenkins 

Secretary, Miss Florence Warmer 


Alpha Gamma—Highland Manor College 
Tarrytown, New York 

President, not elected 

Secretary, not elected 


Alpha Delta—Bethel Woman’s College 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
President, Miss Mildred Howard 
Secretary, Miss Carolyn Smithson 


Murray State School of 
Agriculture 
Tishomingo, Oklahoma 
President, Willie Berryhill 
Secretary, Miss Evelyn Holcomb 


Alpha Eta—Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 
President, Chauncy Denton 
Secretary, Miss Evelyn Hollan 


Alpha Theta—Gulf Park College 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
President, Miss Katherine Bowen 
Secretary, Miss Ellen Mitwer 





Alpha Epsilon 


Alpha lota—Junior College of Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

President, Frank Anderson 

Secretary, Miss Florence Fleischer 


Alpha Kappa—Jacksonville Junior College 
Jacksonville, Texas 

President, Miss Dixie Gilchrist 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Stephens 


Alpha Lambda—Clarinda Junior College 
Clarinda, Iowa 

President, Miss Alice Applegate 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Fleener 


Alpha Mu—Brownsville Junior College 

Brownsville, Texas 
President, Miss Anna Ruth Langford 
Secretary, Eldon Brown 


Alpha Nu—Penn Hall 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
President, Miss Margaret Carlisle 
Secretary, Miss Margaret Carlisle 


Alpha Xi—Southern College 
Petersburg, Virginia 
President, not elected 
Secretary, not elected 


Alpha Omicron—Tyler Junior College 
Tyler, Texas 
President, Monroe Bryan 
Secretary, Miss Marie Frances Lee 


Alpha Pi—Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento, California 
President, Martin Hilby 
Secretary, Miss Virginia Rooney 


Alpha Rho—Compton Junior College 
Compton, California 
President, not elected 
Secretary, not elected 


Alpha Sigma—Marin Union Junior College 
Kentfield, California 

President, Paul Van Loon 

Secretary, Miss Joyce Campion 


Alpha Tau—Moberly Junior College 
Moberly, Missouri 
President, Miss Suzanna Keller 
Secretary, Miss Beulah Self 





Alpha Upsilon—Schreiner Institute 
Kerrville, Texas 
President, Harvey Weil 
Secretary, H. V. Reeves 


Alpha Phi—Texas Lutheran Junior College 
Seguin, Texas 

President, Weiman Hein 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Elmhard 


Alpha Chi—Dodd Junior College 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
President, Miss Janice Wilson 
Secretary, Miss Geraldine Stanberry 


Alpha Psi—Glendale Junior College 
Glendale, California 
President, not elected 
Secretary, not elected 


Alpha Omega—Martin College 
Pulaski, Tennessee 
President, Mrs. Trinkle Shelton 
Secretary, Miss Cynthia Mae Pickard 


Beta Alpha—Blinn Memorial College 
Brenham, Texas 
President, Miss Lucille Leifeste 
Secretary, Miss Evabeth Keese 


Bela Gamma—Bay City Junior College 
Bay City, Michigan 
President, Paul Harvey 
Secretary, Miss Mildred Kottnauer 


Beta Delta—Athens Junior College 
Athens, Alabama 
President, Miss Joyce Lerman 
Secretary, Miss Imogene Spiegle 


Beta Epsilon—St. Paul-Luther Junior 
College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
President, not elected 
Secretary, not elected 
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Directory of Phi Theta Kappa, 1934 


Beta Zeta—Paris Junior College 
Paris, Texas 
President, Harold G. Cooke, Jr. 
Secretary, Miss Laura Lee Cooke 
Beta Eta—Amarillo Junior College 

Amarillo, Texas 

President, not elected 

Secretary, not elected 

Beta Theta—Edinburg Junior College 

Edinburg, Texas 

President, Winfield Proctor 

Secretary, Miss Martha McCurdy 


Beta lota—Grays Harbor Junior College 

Aberdeen, Washington 
President, Howard Oakland, Jr. 
Secretary, John Oldfield 


Beta Kappa—Yakima Valley Junior College 
Yakima, Washington 

President, Miss Eva Lentz 

Secretary, Miss Antoinette Van Eaton 


Beta Lambda—Waldorf College 
Forest City, Iowa 

President, not elected 

Secretary, not elected 

Beta Mu—Johnstown Junior College 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

President, John A. Penrod 

Secretary, Miss Grace L. Morgan 


Beta Nu—San Antonio Junior College 
San Antonio, Texas 
President, Conrad Kollenberg 
Secretary, Miss Phyllis Wegner 


Beta Xi—Junior College of Augusta 
Augusta, Georgia 
President, Albert Whittle 
Secretary, Miss Llewellyn Gibson 


Beta Omicron—San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

President, not elected 

Secretary, not elected 


Beta Pi—Anderson College 
Anderson, South Carolina 
President, Warren Robinson 
Secretary, not elected 
Beta Rho—Blackstone Junior College 
Blackstone, Virginia 
President, Miss Izell Houck 
Secretary, Miss Frances Maddux 
Beta Sigma—Frances Shimer School 
Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
President, Miss Harriet Owen 
Secretary, Miss Helen Campbell 
Beta Tau—Lees McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
President, Miss Edith Kessler 
Secretary, Miss Dysart Chapman 
Beta Upsilon—Hebron College 
Hebron, Nebraska 
President, Miss Raoma Bates 
Secretary, Arnold Roesener 
Beta Phi—Grand Junction Junior College 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
President, Laurence Hoisington 
Secretary, William Bowen 
Beta Chi—Tennessee Wesleyan Junior 
College 
Athens, Tennessee 
President, Grant Ashley 
Secretary, Miss Wilma Headrick 
Beta Psi—Averett Junior College 
Danville, Virginia 
President, Miss Lena Ruth Miller 
Secretary, Miss Eleanor Walker 


Bela Omega—Independence Junicr College 
Independence, Kansas 

President, not elected 

Secretary, not elected 

Gamma Alpha—Colorado Woman’s College 

Denver, Colorado 
President, Miss Helen Pratt 
Secretary, Miss Ruth Curtis 





